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Where the Dairy Cow Will Hold Forth 


A. A. Radio Talk Broadcast From WEAF on August 29 at 6.50 Standard Time 


N Exposition of two-fold value to the 
people of America—the National 
Dairy Exposition—is to be held on 
the New York State Fair Grounds 
at Syracuse, October 5 to 13 next. This Ex- 
position has to do with the progress of Amer- 
ica’s agriculture, and the health and welfare 
of the people, combining as it does a nine 
days’ practical course in agricultural im- 
provement, relating farm operations into 
terms of business through the medium of the 
dairy cow, and presenting the use of her 
products in their relation to child life and 
the building of a strong vigorous people 
through proper diet. 

The Exposition visualizes America’s dairy 
industry in an intensely interesting form. 
The vast buildings on the State Fair Grounds 
will all be filled with ex- 


By W. E. SKINNER 


General Manager of the National Dairy Show 


from each quarter of the United States for 
the purpose of demonstrating effect of cli- 
matic conditions on the growth of cattle and 
their general health, and to results from dif- 
ferent kinds of feed produced in each section. 
This is a feature of the show that no dairy- 
man can afford toemiss. The different cat- 
tle associations will carry in exhibit form, 
herds of their cattle, showing the improve- 
ment in each generation in conformation and 
production, and will present the case of the 
dairy cow in her relation to the agricultural 
progress of America. 

The cattle judging rings of the National 
Dairy Show attract the world’s attention for 


the Government has developed of value to 
the dairy industry, and to the progress of 
America’s agriculture. The machinery dis- 
play embraces every device that man has 
perfected to take care of the increasing pro- 
duction from 25,000,000 cows to provide for 
the increasing consumption of 110,000,000 
human souls in our country who have to be 
fed intelligently. The tremendous growth 
of the population in our cities with the con- 
sequent increase of disease possibilities from 
city gases and dirt, has necessitated the ex- 
ercise of the greatest inventive genius of 
man to protect the vital food supplied by the 
cow. so that it be delivered in clean, whole- 
some, sanitary manner to the consumer, and 
that the products of milk be manufactured 
on a scale to keep up with the enormous de- 
mand of the people. All 
of this machinery will be 





hibits of all that goes to 
make up this leading agri- 
cultural production, so 
classified and arranged as 
to convey every detail of 
information upon what | 
happens to milk from cow | 

to ultimate consumer. | 

Whether in the form of 

liquid, condensed or 

powdered milk, butter, 

cheese, or ice cream, or 

madt into buttons, billiard 

balls or cloth filler, every 

detail of manufacture, 

marketing and _ distribu- 

tion will be shown. 

The first two days of the 
show, will be given over to 
Calf Club work. Boys and 
girls from 20 States will 
show their cattle. It will 
be an exhibit of years of 
work to get the children of 
the farm interested in the 
development of better ee 
livestock. 

This department of the 
Exposition will be more 
elaborate than anything 
ever before undertaken, 
and covers an expenditure of about $6,000 
for expenses and prize money. There are al- 
ready fifteen States that have entered their 
teams, and thirty or more teams will par- 
ticipate. Also, on these two days the stu- 
dents from twenty or more agricultural col- 
leges will have their judging contests, and, 
all together, these will be two of the most 
interesting days for the coming generations 
that it will be possible to provide. 

The profitable and unprofitable cow, feed- 
ing rations for best results, the research and 
investigational work that the United States 
Government experts have been conducting 
for years on the health and feeding of dairy 
cattle, and the sanitary care and treatment 
of the product and the marketing of it will 
be graphically pictured. Fifteen hundred 
head of the best pure-bred dairy cattle in 
the world, and grade cattle demonstrating 
the value of cow testing to determine profit 
or loss in production, will be on display. 
The five leading breeds of dairy cattle, con 
sisting of the Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey, 
Ayrshire and Brown Swiss, will be repre 
sented by the world’s best productions of 
these breeds, and the Cow Test Associations 
of America will send their highest produc 
ing grade cattle to the show in competition. 
With these grade cattle, comes the history of 
their breeding, showing the possibilities: o! 
the average farmer obtaining profitable 
producing animals regardless of how modest 
his pocketbook may be. 

There will be cattle from Canada, and 
there will be an exhibit of cattle brought 




















This is how the Coliseum on the New York State Fair grounds looks at present. 
tion work is being rushed in order that it will be ready for the National Dairy Show. This 
building will be the central point of the great Exposition. 


finest’ cattle 


the reason that a ribbon won at the World’s 
Dairy Exposition means that the winning 
cattle are the best that have been presented 
for competitive showyard honors of the 
vear and that the owner of the animal had 
the courage to present his cattle for judg- 
ment of other men, and his winnings add an 
extensive appreciation to the value of his 
cattle. 

The exhibit of machinery utilized in the 
dairy factories is one of the most magnificent 
industrial exhibits of any show given in the 
world. The average man in the dairy in- 
dustry does not know just what an amount 
of machinery is required to operate the aver- 
age factory, milk plant or creamery, or con- 
densed milk plant, or ice cream factory, and 
this show carries the last word in machinery 
with the idea of presenting each year what 
the genius of man has perfected for the re- 
duction of labor and increasing output of 
products in a safe and sanitary manner. 

The States that are recognized dairy 
States in America and the Province of 
Canada, and this vear some of the foreign 
countries across the sea will not only have 
ome of their machines used in their dairy 
industry, but their products on exhibition 
in open competition with ours. This will be 
one of the most intensely interesting depart- 
ments of exhibits in the show for the aver- 
age dairvman. 

The Congress of the United States ap 
propriated $25,000 for the purpose of enab- 
ling the United States Department of Agri- 
culture to show in this Exposition all that 


In it will be judged the world’s 


shown in operation and 
all of the methods em- 
ployed in connection with 
milk and its products will 
be shown, explained and 
exemplified. 

The leading men and 

women who have devoted 
their lives to the scientific 
study of human nutrition 
will present in exhibit all 
that has so far been de- 
veloped by science and 
discovery of proper foods 
for the building of chil- 
dren through diet into 
healthy men and women. 
The last decade has more 
largely brought science to 
the service of the child 
and the mother than any 
other period in history. 
4 The knowledge obtained 
of certain necessary prop- 
erties in foods for the 
proper development and 
maintenance of human 
life under present day en- 
vironment have_ been 
startling and tremen- 
dously important. This branch of this great 
Exposition will be in charge of a committee 
of women who are leaders in national nutri- 
tion, health and welfare work, and identified 
with all that is being done for child life. 

The National Dairy Council will make a 
very comprehensive display of all that the 
dairy industry is doing for the growing child 
through its guidance, and will also visualize 
the workings of a city campaign with the 
schools and public and private agencies cov- 
ering human welfare through diet. 

This Exposition will bring to New York 
State the world’s scientific leaders in health 
and nutrition, who will be among the dele- 
gates sent here officially by the governments 
of thirty-six foreign countries. The national 
and international character of the Exposi- 
tion puts it in the class of the world’s great- 
est expositions that have been assembled in 
this and foreign countries for purposes of 
comparison, and to measure progress in hu- 
man affairs. The holding of the World’s 
Dairy Congress in conjunction with the Ex- 
position provides an unusual opportunity for 
the leaders of dairving of the world to pre- 
sent to the lay visitors all that man and sci- 
ence have so far developed for hetterment 
of the industry from breeding and feeding 
of the cattle to the final disposition of their 
products as human food, or for use in the 
arts and sciences. So this Exposition is 
equally as instructive and interesting to the 
man or woman of the city who is interested 
in human progress, as it is to the men and 
woman of the industry. 
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Ducks By the Acre 


“Here a Quack, There a Quack; Everywhere a Quack, Quack”’ 


F you want to see commercial duck 

farming of the most successful type and 

on the highest scale production, take a 

motor trip from New York City along 
the south shore of Long Island. Here and 
there on the banks of the small streams you 
catch glimpses of such farms. If you want 
to get a close-up view of one of them, you 
must turn off into some side road which leads 
along a stream not entirely given over to 
summer residences, where you are almost 
sure to find a full-fledged plant. You will be 
greeted on all sides with 
a hoarse chorus of alarm. 
The brooder houses are 
crowded with soft downy 
ducklings iust out of the 
shell and with ungainly 
growing ducklings in vari- 
ous stages of develop- 
ment. The yards are 
white with those waddling 
about and quacking at one 
another. Even the water 
is plentifully sprinkled 
with web-footed acrobats 
alternately swimming or 
standing on their heads 
searching the bottom for 
special tid-bits. Hun- 
dreds of ducks! Thousands 
of ducks! Ducks by the 
acre! 

These farms are com- 
paratively small in area, 
many of them not more 
than ten acres, but their 
output is large. An an- 
nual crop ranging from 
twenty to thirty thousand 
ducklings is common, 
while some of the largest farms market 
100,000 or more. This means, of course, 
that the land is heavily stocked and the 
methods used decidedly intensive. It is 
partly on this account that the farms are 
located on Long Island for the sandy soil 
there is well suited to such intensive stock- 
ing. Easy access to the New York City 
market where fat young ducklings are in 
great demand and bring a good price, is 
another reason for the development of duck 
farming in this section. 

The men who operate these farms are 
specialists. Their only crop is ducks and 
every effort is bent toward producing duck- 
lings in as large numbers as possible and 
in growing them to market size and standard 
in the quickest possible time. On their suc- 
cess in these particulars depends the profit 
which they make. 

Long Island ducklings are a well-known 
product. From the time the baby duck 
breaks its way out of the shell it displays an 
astonishing appetite. Handled and fed prop- 
erly the growth which these web-footed lit- 
tle gourmands make is in proportion to their 
appetites. At ten to twelve weeks old they 
weigh from five to six pounds each and are 
ready for market. Rapidly grown and well 
fattened, they possess a tenderness of flesh 


By R. R. SLOCUM 


and a richness of flavor which make roast 
Long Island duckling a dish never to be for- 
gotten once it has been tasted. 

The Pekin is the only breed kept on com- 
mercial duck farms. It is a large white duck 
which by long use has proven its unques- 
tioned superiority for the purpose. The 
qualities which give it this superiority are 
large size, good egg production, rapidity of 
growth, ease of fattening and attractive ap- 
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“How much capital is required to establish 
a successful duck farm?” I asked Mr. Tuttle. 

“That’s hard to say with any degree of 
exactness,” he replied. “Estimating roughly, 
I should say that for a good practical plant 
without frills, an investment of about $1,000 
for every 1,000 ducklings marketed would 
be sufficient. In addition to this some work- 
ing capital, probably six or seven thousand 
dollars, would be required to buy feed, pay 
for labor and meet the other running ex- 
penses until the returns from the sale of 
ducklings began to come 
in in sufficient amount to 
take care of these items.” 

At the Tuttle plant the 
breeding ducks, about 800 
in number, are run in 
flocks of 200 each with 
one drake for every seven 
or eight ducks. These 
breeders are secured each 
year by selecting out the 
best of the ducklings 
ready for market during 
June and July. The young 
breeders are placed in 
yards where they have ac- 
cess to water in which 
they can swim and are 
fed largely on whole corn 
and plenty of green feed 
until about the middle of 
November. At this time 
a laying ration consisting 
of a mixture of ground 
grains together with green 
feed, vegetables, beef 








Along the streams on the southside of eastern Long Island, where the famous “Long Island 
Duckling” that appears on the menus of high-class restaurants comes from 


pearance when dressed. I visited the duck 
farm of Robert A. Tuttle at Center Moriches 
which, among others, proved to be a good 
typical plant. Many of the methods in use 
there are described in this article. It is not 
the largest duck farm on the island, consist- 
ing of ten acres and having an output of 
about 30,000 ducklings, nor is it the most 
elaborate, but it is extremely practical and 
successful. Its arrangement is carefully 
planned and its buildings and equipment, 
while substantial and very suitable for the 
purpose, are designed to give the results re- 
quired of them at the lowest possible cost. 
The proprietor is a practical duck raiser of 
many years experience and very accomodat- 
ing about giving information. He is a native 
of Eastport, L. I., and spent many seasons 
working on duck farms in that vicinity. At 
Eastport there is a country club which 
Governor Flower of New York used to 
visit each season for the fishing. During 
his stays there the Governor was intro- 
duced to roast Long Island duckling at its 
best and became so fond of them that he de- 
cided to have a duck farm of his own near 
his home in Watertown, N, Y. He cast 
about for some one well qualified to build and 
operate this farm for him and eventually 
selected Tuttle for the job. 








scrap and cooked fish is 
fed to bring the ducks 
into lay in December. 

At first the ducks do not lay heavily, but 
they gradually increase until by February 
they are in full lay and this production con- 
tinues until hot weather comes. From then 
on the laying drops off until by July first or 
soon after, not enough eggs are produced to 
pay to hold the breeders longer and they are 
shipped to market. Each year all the breed- 
ers are marketed and their places taken by 
young ducks as the latter are better layers. 

The breeders must be sheltered in com- 
fortable houses which afford protection from 
the rain and wind. Good ventilation is neces- 
sary and this is provided by windows or by 
openings in the fronts of the houses, which 
can be closed with curtains during storm 
weather. The houses have dirt floors which 
are raised above the outside ground level to 
make them dry. A heavy bedding of straw is 
used on the floors and fresh straw is added 
frequently to keep the houses clean and dry. 
No interior equipment is required, not even 
nests, as the ducks lay their eggs in the straw 
on the floor. 

Ducks lay early in the morning. If given 
the chance, they are likely to lay while in the 
water and this results in the loss of eggs. 
Consequently, during the laying season the 
breeding ducks are confined to their houses 
(Continued on page 145) 
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National Dairy Show 


N another page we give the address of 

W. E. Skinner, manager of the National. 
Dairy Show, which he broadcast from 
WEAF.on Wednesday, August 29, on Amer- 
ican Agriculturist farm radio program. The 
National Dairy Show and the World’s Dairy 
Congress is to meet at Syracuse October 5 
to 13. Probably not again in a generation 
will there be in New York State such a 
gathering of the dairy interests and the 
tools of the trade as will be this world’s ex- 
position at Syracuse. Representatives from 
practically every dairy country in the world 
and from every dairy State in the Union 
will bring exhibits, showing all the long list 
of highest quality products which come from 
the dairy cow. 

And Madam Cow herself will be there in 
state and in large numbers representing 
every type and every breed. 

These are times when farmers must count 
their pennies, but for the men who are work- 
ing so hard to make their living from the 
cow, a trip to the Dairy Show gives every 
promise of being a good investment from a 
financial standpoint alone, to say nothing of 
the holiday and recreation which nearly 
every farmer needs. 


Label the Exhibit Stock 
EARLY all the agricultural fairs spend 
thousands of dollars for premiums for 

farm stock. This is the right procedure, for 
one of the objects of the agricultural show 
is to give people examples and results of 
good breeding methods. But unfortunately, 
the value of these exhibits and of all this 
premium money is largely lost because of 
the way in which the exhibits are eonducted. 

Except for a few professional breeders, a 
row of cows or horses, or a pen of hogs or 
sheep means little or nothing to the thousands 
of farm folks who walk by them in an effort 
to learn something new in their business. 
The cattle are often covered with blankets, 
successfully hiding their characteristics, and 
in most cases not even the name of the in- 
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dividual is given, telling who she is, to say 
nothing of any descriptive matter telling 
what she has done. The result is that the 
average observer goes idly by, and no mat- 
ter how interested, is able to get little or no 
real or instructive information about the dif- 
ferent individuals in the exhibit. 

We venture to say that the value of the 
average stock exhibit coild be at least 
doubled if over each animal there was a 
placard giving his or her name, a brief sum- 
mary of her pedigree and the outstanding 
features of her record. 


A Matter of Service 


S a part of our service to our people, 

American Agriculturist made arrange- 
ments some time ago with a reliable in- 
surance company to furnish for fifty cents 
extra with every one of our three-year sub- 
scriptions a thousand dollar travel accident 
insurance policy. 

Although we have been doing this only a 
comparatively short time our readers have 
taken over five million dollars insurance on 
this plan and several of them have already 
received returns on this policy for accidents 
that they unfortunately have been in. 

We investigated this policy thoroughly and 
believe it to be so well worth while that it is 
worthy of special mention. 


Another Point for the East 


N commenting upon the tragedy to every- 

one concerned of wheat selling below a 
dollar a bushel, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation recently said that cooperative 
marketing is the ultimate solution to the na- 
tional wheat price problem. 

With this statement, we do not entirely 
agree. The right kind of cooperative mar- 
keting would help the problem a lot, by 
putting the wheat on the market gradually 
instead of dumping nearly all of it at one 
time. But cooperative marketing, as it is 
now organized, cannot take care of over-pro- 
duction or lack of demand, for they both 
amount to practically the same thing—is 
just what is the matter with the wheat situa- 
tion of the present day. 

The Eastern farmers can certainly con- 
gratulate themselves upon their diversified 
farm practice. The West is up against it, 
as “Breeder’s Gazette” so well puts it: “Less 
than seven per cent of the value of farm 
crops and livestock last year was represented 
by the American wheat crop. That per- 
centage had seldom been higher than seven. 
The existing furor over the price of wheat, 
however, has apparently led some unin- 
formed or misinformed business men and 
others to believe that the financial stability 
and future of this country are dependent 
upon the price which farmers obtain for 
wheat. Undeniably wheat is one of our 
major crops, but in total value its position 
in relation to the total value of other farm 
crops and livestock is low. 

“The man who makes wheat his chief, if 
not his only cash crop, whether in the wheat 
belt or elsewhere, is a gambler. He is sure 
to lose much oftener and much more than he 
wins. 

“America can never be made safe for the 
one-crop farmer. He will always be in hot 
water—and in politics. His extremity will 
always be the political demagogue’s oppor- 
tunity to be elected to an office. Funda- 
mentally the woes of the one-crop farmer 
are the fuel and the flame of the farmer- 
labor party movement. 

“America never has been and never is 
likely to be unsafe for the farmer who 
practices diversified farming, the keystone 
of which is livestock.” 

All we need to add to the statement of the 
“Breeder’s Gazette” is the thought that East- 
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ern farming is diversified farming based 
upon livestock, chiefly dairying. This kind 
of farming has its troubles and its periods 
of depression, but seldom, if ever, does it 
have the stark ruin which now stares the 
one-crop wheat farmer. in the face. 


Do Silos Pay? 


VERY time a dairyman fills his silo and 

has brought home to him the high cost 
of growing corn and producing ensilage, he 
wonders if it really pays, or if there is not 
some other way of getting a succulent feed 
for dairy cattle at a lower cost. There have 
always been dairymen who have never built 
silos and claim that they can produce milk 
cheaper without ensilage; and there have 
been many others who came to the same 
conclusion after using a silo for a time. 

Because of this debated question, we have 
read with a great deal of interest a new bul- 
letin entitled ““A Comparison of Roughages 
for Milk Production,” published by the Iowa 
State College of Agriculture at Ames. After 
several years’ experimental work in the use 
of corn silage as compared with other 
roughages, the writer of this bulletin sum- 
marizes his conclusions as follows: 

1. The use of corn fodder instead of corn 
silage reduces milk production 6 per cent 
and fat production 3 per cent. 

2. When the value of dry matter in silage 
was worth 66 cents per 100 pounds, that in 
corn fodder was worth 32% cents. 

3. With silage valued at $4.50 per ton, an 
acre of corn yielding 8 tons of green feed 
and converted into silage will yield $36 
worth of feed, whereas, if converted into 
fodder the value of the crop will be reduced 
to $16.21 per acre. 

4. When timothy hay is used to replace 
alfalfa hay in a good dairy ration the pro- 
duction of milk and butterfat is reduced 7 
per cent. 

5. With alfalfa hay at $15 per ton, timothy 
hay is worth 86 cents per ton for feeding 
producing cows. 

6. When corn fodder and timothy hay are 
introduced in a_ ration in place of corn 
silage and alfalfa hay, there is a decrease of 
eighteen per cent in milk and fourteen per 
cent in fat production. 

7. When the two poor roughages, corn 
fodder and timothy hay, are fed together, 
this combination gives to them a slightly 
higher value individually than where one is 
fed with a good roughage, but good produc- 
tion or economical returns from the feeds 
cannot be obtained. 

8. Corn silage and a legume hay (alfalfa) 
are the best roughages for dairy cattle, while 
corn fodder and timothy hay are poor. 

9. If the corn crop is all to be fed to the 
cows it should be put in the silo. On the 
dairy farm, hays such as timothy should be 
sold and legume hays purchased in their 
stead. 

American Agriculturist would be very 
glad to conduct a discussion by our readers 
from their own experience as to the value 
<e and ensilage in the production of 
milk. 


Quotations Worth While 


Hold up your head! You were not made 
for failure, you were made for victory: go 
forward with a joyful confidence in that re- 
sult sooner or later, and the sooner or later 
depends mainly on yourself—ANNE GIL- 
CHRIST. 

- * + 

If it wasn’t for the optimist, the pessimist 
would never know how happy he isn’t.—THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEws. 


+ + + 


No use puttin’ up yer umbrell’ till it rains. 
ALICE HEGAN RICE. 
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Credit For Feed—Cash For Automobiles 


Two New York Banker-Farmers State How Banks Can Serve the Farmer. 


NE of the most instructive charts 
exhibited by the Department of 
Agricultural Economics of the New 
York State College of Agriculture 
on the occasion of the Banker-Farmer Con- 
ference in Ithaca on July 23-24, 


By HENRY BURDEN 


President of the Cazenovia National Bank 


purchased during any month with the cash 
that he receives for milk produced during 


force, it would be but a short time before 
feed prices would respond—feed dealers 
would be paying off bank loans and bankers 
would be anxious to put that same money 
out to farmers who might wish to purchase 

stocks of feed in excess of what 








was the one printed herewith. 

A glance at the chart will show 
that feed dealers receive but 15 
per cent in cash for What they 
sell. These dealers, however, buy 
on a sight draft with bill of lad- 
ing attached and cannot get their 
merchandise until the draft is 
paid; in other words, they pay 
out 100 per cent in cash and 
receive only 15 per cent. A 
moment’s reflection will show 
that this condition cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

A glance at the chart will in- 
dicate where the rest of the milk 


about. 


York State. 


farmer’s hard times harder. 
satisfactory experiences with banks? 
of more service? Do you use the banks? Let us have a short letter 
from you on the subject giving your experiences. 
considered confidential. Address the Editor, American Agriculturist, 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Do You Use the Banks? 


HE two articles about farmers and the country banks on this 

page were written by men whose interest and sympathies are 
wholly with farmers and their problems. 
long personal experiences with both banking and farming in New 
Mr. Burden is president of the Dairymen’s League Coop- 
erative Association of Madison County and Mr. Mellen is president of 
the Farm Bureau of Seneca County. Mr. Mellen’s farm is the old 
John Johnson place where the first tile drain were used in America. 

Both of these men have said something for every farmer to think 
Obtaining credit from the feed dealer helps to make the 
Have you had satisfactory or un- 
How could country banks be 





check has gone; for the survey = 


Both of them have had 


Names will be 


they might need for a current 
monthly supply. 

To put the matter bluntly, per- 
haps producers should be more 
scrupulous in their ethics in deal- 
ing with purveyors of feed. 


The Advantages of a Check 
Book 


CHARLES R. MELLEN 
President of the Geneva National Bank 
ORE than fifty years ago, 
when a lad on the farm in 
Wayne County hills, I was often 
interested to see my father make 





that furnished these figures was 

made in a dairy district. Notice the cash 
share that was received by the automobile 
industry and yet it contributes nothing to the 
production of the wealth represented by the 
milk check unless perhaps more rapid trans- 
portation of the product from the farm to the 
milk station with a resultant ecdnomy of 
time. 

Without holding any brief for the feed 
dealer, it is obvious that if he is carrying the 
luxury of indulgence in motor transporta- 
tion, whether such transportation is con- 
sidered from the point of view of pleasure or 
profit, he must be adding the expense to the 
cost of his merchandise; he must be borrow- 
ing capital of his banker and his borrowings 
must be continually increasing.~ Sooner or 
later the banker will be compelled to refuse 
further extension of credit to 


— 


that month. If there is anything left it can 
go for other things. If this plan were put in 


CHART 


How Farm Expenses were Financed on 
94 Tioga County Farms 


% Annual Outlay 


Cash Acct. Note 

ee ee ee eer 15 76 9 
Fertilizer, Lime, Seed......... 51 46 3 
"AAA ere oe 41 59 “0 
Mow Mimemimaery. .....ccecccrvs 58 18 24 
pS errr 50 6 44 
Ee ee ere ee 67 33 2 
cg eer 81 0 19 
Be I eh ncn ede ce see won 97 3 _ 
Other Farm Expenses......... 86 14 . 
& RS ere 67 33 ns 
Othér Personal Expenses....... 97 3 o° 
PS eee ee ere 60 34 6 

For cash to pay expenses settee 5 


out a check. While my father 
was a good farmer, he was also a good 
business man, and it was a source of great 
pleasure to me to see him draw up a 
check, and hand the long, narrow insig- 
nificant looking piece of paper to a man for 
husking corn, or days labor or perhaps for 
some sheep or cows. He always was careful 
to make a plainly written notation on the 
dated and numbered stub of his check book 
which showed exactly what the transaction 
had been between him and the person the 
check was given to. These stubs are interest- 
ing reading to-day, and I shall never forget 
how the cancelled checks marked “Paid” 
came back to the old farm desk from the 
local bank, bearing the endorsement of the 
hired man. 

My father explained to me how Simple, 
and safe, and satisfactory a 





the dealer and that time is al- 
ready here. 

Even without the information 
given by the chart, bankers have 
become more conservative in 
their business with feed mer- 
chants because they have been 
forced to realize that such mer- 
chants were not making prog- 
ress in the matter of liquidating 
their obligations and increasing 
the rapidity of their turn-over. 

Milk is now paid for regularly 
in cash every thirty days and 
the feed that has contributed to 
the production of milk should be 
settled for every thirty days. If 
the milk check will not pay the 
feed bill, the producer should 
discontinue his dairy operation. 
Too often the milk check is ex- 
pected to finance the entire 
farm operation: this expectation 
is entirely unreasonable, es- 
pecially as milk is being sold at 
less than the cost of production 
due to the fact that the unor- 
ganized elements among produc- 
ers are in sufficient volume to 
continually depress the price by 
undermining the market in their 
individual efforts to dispose of 
their product. 

The purpose of this article is 
not to criticise any group, either 
dealer, producer, banker or feed 
manufacturer, but to bring 
graphically before each the exact 
conditions at present existing. 
If the conditions are recognized, 
the corrective is simple. Let 
every producer resolve and keep 
the resolution, to settle for feed 





and Beer ? 


Name.. 


Address..... 


Do the American people want prohibition? 
“No” and the Drys are even more emphatically for it. 
a majority. Which is right? 


tion of prohibition. 
against it, be sure to vote in the spaces above. 
American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Get your friends to vote—More ballots furnished on application 


PROHIBITION BALLOT 


OF THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Are You for the Strict Enforcement of the [_] YES 
18th Amendment as It Now Stands? a NO 





Are You for a Modification of the 18th 
Amendment to Permit Light Wines 





Designate your opinion by placing an X in the square opposite Yes or 
No on each question. Sign your name and address. Your name will be 
kept strictly confidential. 


Why You Should Vote 


American Agriculturist is taking a vote of farm families on the ques- 
It is a vital issue and whether you are for it or 
Mail this ballot to the 


[_|No 


eee eee 


The Wets emphatically say 
Both sides claim 
What do farm people think about it? The 
opinions of farmers on any problem, if they will express them, go far in 
determining the outcome of a controversy. 


thing it was to maintain a bank 
account. My father was careful 
also to explain how he never 
overdrew his account by issuing 
checks for more than he had de- 
posited in the bank, for this 
made trouble for him as well as 
the bank. He further showed 
me how much safer the money 
was in the bank vault than there 
on the farm in the old wooden 
house we lived in. 

It was these early lessons from 
my father that caused me never 
to be without a bank account. 
Sometimes a small one, but al- 
ways a bank account. How I 
wish that every farmer in this 
and other States could learn the 
lesson as | learned it, for if they 
once saw the simplicity and use- 
fulness and satisfaction of the 
bank account, they would readily 
see how they could not afford 
to do without one. 

Another advantage derived 
from the account with your local 
bank is the fact that you come 
in touch with your bank men. 
You get to knowing them and 
they to knowing you, and this 
means that when you really need 
some financial aid, you are bet- 
ter able to explain to them the 
exact situation. Don’t get the 
idea, brother farmer, (forthough 
president of a bank now, most of 
my life has been on a farm), 
that the bank president is going 
to treat you as if you were a 
beggar. Don’t think that be- 
cause he asks you many ques- 

(Continued on page 142) 
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keeps all the story. 


tical use as well. 
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Kodak on the Farm 


button and the picture is 
yours; date and title the film and the rec- 
ord is complete. The Autographic Kodak 


Obviously such a record, worthwhile for pic- 
tures of the sort shown above, is valuable for prac- 
Dated negatives of buildings, 
stock, crops and equipment are the kind you want 
for reference and year-to-year comparison. 


And it’s all easy—and fun—with a Kodak. 


ic Kodaks $6.50 up 


At your de aler’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 








A JOB THAT WILL PAY YOU UWELL 


If you want to make a good salary and 
expenses, tell us what experience you 
have had in selling to farmers. 

We have vacancies for a few more 
hustling salesmen who like to work for 
good pay. 

Write us for particulars. Mention the 
counties you prefer in case your own 
county is already taken. 

Don't apply unless you are an enthu- 
siastic believer in the great value of A.A. 
to every farm family in the east. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Avenue New York City 


BERRY AND FLOWER PLANTS 
STRAWBERRY fisnts,for Auge snd fall planting 


runner plants that 
will bear fruit next summer. Raspberry, Blackberry. 
Gooseberry, Currant, Grape, Asparagus, Rhubarb & ants 
Deiphinium. Hollyhock, "Tikeambine Gaillardia, P pps 
Phiox and other Hardy Perennial dower plants; Kose 
Shrubs: for fall planting. Cutalogue Free. 


HARRY D. SQUIRES, HAMPTON BAYS, N. Y. 
pie? TREES A\ AND I PLANTS 




















Agate end Peach eee. | 
Ripereros” Ate Zea es tor now price aot.” ; 
WESTMINSTER NURSERY, Desk 25, WESTMINSTER, MD. 
Meee TER vester oF windrows. 
Honor poppe coos enisbovts egal Cans 
wotator PRE showing 


pees preg 


seaestt rs FENCE 
Y Yous ton aunane. 
Wi etot Farm 


Write for Free 
, Poultry, Lawn Fence. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 2SMUNCIE, IND. 
' ° BREED, ABORTION, ETC., 
in All Animals Guaranteed 
explained in our Free Booklet, 


Cured. Causes and treatment 
The Breed-O Remedy Co. , P.O. Box 240-A, Bristol, Coun. 













Remedy $2 Bot 
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| Fatter pigs & 
fatter orefits 


OGS need animal food to build 
flesh and bone. Dold-Quality 
Digester Tankage is 60% animal 
protein. Mix with grain or feed 
separately in hoppers or slops. 
Gives better results than grain 
alone; saves one-third cost. Tankage-fed 
hogs show more pounds when marketed—and 
more profit per pound. Experience proves it. 
Write for FREE booklet on DOLD- 
QUALITY Poultry and stock foods 
JACOB DOLD PACKING CO. 
Dept. AA BUFFALO, N.Y. 


DIGESTER 
TANKAGE 
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SAVE HALF 


Your Paint Bills 
USE INGERSOLL PAINT 


PROVED BEST by 80 years’ use. It will please 
you. The ONLY Hy a endorsed by the 
“GRANG for 47 years. 

Made in all Ha for all purposes, 

Get my FREE DELIVERY offer 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 
Fells all about Paint ond Feinsiog for Durability. Ps. 

able information FREE TO YOU with Sample 
Write me. DO ITT NOW. I WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 
Videst Ready Mixed Paint House im Amertce--Estabd. 1642 


O. W. Ingersoll, 252 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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When Fertilizer Is Good 


Drilling Condition is an Important Factor 


ITHIN the past By W. 
few years consid- 
erable progress has been made by the 
Experiment Stations and fertilizer 
selling agencies in the development of 
the high analysis mixed fertilizer. 


| Through this medium it is possible to 


| chanical (drilling) condition. 


effect considerable saving in the fertil- 
izer investment. High analysis makes 
it possible to obtain a greater amount 
of plant food at less cost, through sav- 
ings in the amount of freight paid and 


the elimination of “artificial filler” 
which has no plant food value, 

One of the most important consid- 
rations from the standpoint of the 


farmer in his purchase and use of fer- 
tilizer, is the necessity of proper me- 
No mat- 


| ter how high the analysis of his fertil- 





| tilizer to the acre is made, 


izer may be or from what excellent 
raw materials it may be prepared, if 
the mechanical condition is not all that 
it should be, great loss and annoyance 
will be experienced. 

Mechanical condition means: Drill- 
ing quality, handling quality, keeping 
quality in storage; efficiency of the mix, 
effect on bag in storage. 

Drilling Quality 

The drilling quality of a fertilizer is 
of the greatest importance as in every 
acre there are 43,560 surface feet. If 
an application of 200 pounds of fer- 
each acre 


gets 3,200 ounces, and every square 
| foot gets less than one-tenth of one 
ounce. Estimates show that an acre 
of soil with a plow depth of six inches 
weighs about two million pounds. 
Thus, where 200 pounds of fertilizer is 
used each pound must supply 10,000 





pounds of soil with plant food. It is 
evident from this that equal distribu- 
tion is not easy, even under the most 
favorable conditions, and should the 
goods be in such poor mechanical con- 
dition as to make handling and drill- 
ing difficult, uniform distribution would 
be quite out of the question. 

Following this a little further, we 
find that if one out of every ten square 
feet is deprived of its share of fertil- 
izer, only nine square feet would be 
fertilized out of the ten put into seed. 
But, if the fertilizer is in proper me- 
chanical condition so that it will flow 
through the drill and into the soil even- 
ly, every square inch will receive its 
share and every plant will have its 
proper proportion of plant food. 


Handling Quality 


When the farmer receives fertilizer 
that is gummy and sticky, or hard as 
a rock, it is enough to try the patience 
of a saint, to say nothing of the loss 
that will be encountered. With sticky 
goods the drill is continually breaking, 
distribution is uneven, and much time 
is lost in planting the crop. When 
fertilizer sets so that it has to be 
emptied from the bags, broken up and 
screened, there is usually loss of sev- 
eral pounds of fertilizer from each bag 
as well as loss of time and the labor 
involved in reconditioning the goods. 
Fertilizer should be and can be so 
manufactured that it will arrive and 
remain in a dry, granular condition. 
Fertilizer manufacturers are spending 
much money and effort in their en- 
deavor to eliminate all possibilities of 
chemical reactions which give the un- 

satisfactory conditions described above. 


Keeping Quality in Storage 


This is a matter extremely impor- 
tant to Northern farmers who find it 
desirable to have their fertilizer 
shipped early in the winter, so that 
they can take advantage of good sleigh- 
ing to haul the fertilizer home. In 
recent years it has also been possible 
to avoid freight congestions by having 
the fertilizer shipped in the early 
months of the season. Many farmers, 
however, have encountered unsatisfac- 
tory experiences by following out this 
plan, owing to the fact that their. fer- 
tilizer did not keep well in storage. 

Unsatisfactory keeping quality is 
usually due either to an excess of mois- 
ture in the goods when shipped or 
an excess of free phosphoric acid in 
the acid phosphate used in the mix- 
ture. Proper chemical control on the 
part of the manufacturer will elimin- 


L. GAY 


ate much of this diffi- 
culty. Of course, it 
is true that in many cases fertilizer is 
accused of having poor keeping quality, 
when in reality the difficulty is due to 
the manner in which the goods were 
stored. When fertilizer is to be kept 
for any length of time before use, it 
should be stored in the best weather- 
proof building available with the floor 
well off the ground, and with the first 
tier of bags standing on end. It is 
also desirable to have straw scattered 
in between the bags. The fertilizer 
should not be stored in a place where 
barn doors may be opened and storms 
allowed to blow in, even for a short 
space of time. If possible, the fertil- 
izer should not be hauled from the car 
to the storage building during a time 
when there is any appreciable amount 
of moisture in the air, 


Efficiency of the Mix 


Thorough and complete mixing of the 
various raw materials going into the 
make-up of a fertilizer has much to 
do with the crop-growing efficiency of 
that fertilizer. If the goods are not 
thoroughly mixed, each bag will not 
contain its proper amount of plant 
food, and consequently the soil will not 
receive its proper proportion of am- 
monia, phosphoric acid and potash, and 
the plant growth will, therefore, be 
uneven. 

Phosphoric acid tends to hasten ma- 
turity and an excess of it in one place 
may hasten the ripening of the plant 
to such an extent as to make a small 
and withered grain. On the other 
hand, nitrogen has a tendency to retard 
maturity and an excess of it might 
retard the maturity of the plant to such 
an extent that immatured grain would 
be harvested or the harvest delayed 
considerably. 

A thorough mix in which every pound 
of fertilizer in the bag has its proper 
proportion of each form of plant food, 
will produce a field of uniform growth 
and material. An efficient mix gives 
a balanced ration for the plant. 


Effect on Bag in Storage 

The farmer who picks up a bag of 
fertilizer which comes apart in his 
hands is usually exasperated, and 
rightfully so. This condition ordinar- 
ily results from an excess of free phos- 
phoric acid in the acid phosphate, 
which upon uniting with muriate of 
potash in the mixed fertilizer forms 
hydrochloric acid fumes, which de- 
stroy the texture of the burlap and 
rot the bags, 

This condition is particularly apt to 
occur in very hot, damp weather and 
can be controlled only by careful at- 
tention on the part of the chemical 
laboratory at the fertilizer plant 


The Advantages of a Check 
Book 


(Continued from page 141) 


tions that he is not unreasonable. He 
is not, for he has a right to know some 
reasons for your wanting to borrow 
money, money that is not his, but that 
belongs to some one else who has 
trusted it in his hands for safe keep- 
ing. Naturally, too, he wants to know 
how and when you expect to pay it 
back. Remember, too, the banker is 
not going to repeat to anyone what you 
tell him about your affairs. His job is 
keep it to himself. Get acquainted 
with your banker, and let him get ac- 
quainted with you, and you will find he 
will meet you more than half way, and 
unless your explanation is unsatisfac- 
tory, will gladly accommodate you. 

Farmers, as a rule, are careful to 
take care of their obligations, and the 
man that does this, be he farmer or 
merchant, secures the good-will and 
confidence with the banker and good 
bank service. 

I sincerely hope better times are not 
far distant for farmers. The sooner 
the better. No one deserves to have 

good returns for his products and labor 
more than our American farmers, and 
I have found out that no class of men 
make good and pay back any better 
than the farmer when he gets his pay. 
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When I Buy a Used Car 


Problems the Automobile Owner Often Runs Into 


T so happens that in the course of my 

various business transactions, I often 
find it necessary to purchase a used car 
for myself or some of my employees. 
Such cars if carefully chosen answer 
my purpose equally well as new ones, 
and at a substantial saving. 

This, however, would not be the case 
if I did not use keen, business shrewd- 
ness and judgment in buying, for one 
can get “stung” very easily in purchas- 
ing a machine which may appear all 
right, and be in a sad state of health 
under its skin. As a rule, I favor 
standard makes of known sturdiness 
and quality. I avoid carefully, orphaned 
cars or those for which it is difficult to 
get service or parts. The _ incon- 
venience, expense, and tie-up may mean 
serious loss. 


Cars Not Too Old 


Second, I favor cars which are not 
over three years old unless as the case 
in a few instances, the machine is of 
some special model of a little earlier 
type which possessed peculiar excellence 
and durability. Occasionally such a car 
will be worth more than a later one 
which was cheapened in the making. 
Knowing what to buy in this respect 
and what to leave alone means a little 
study in order to keep posted. Insur- 
ance rates are often a valuable index, 
for these rates are usually gauged ac- 
cording to the actual value and power 
represented. For example, the insur- 
ance on a car of a certain make of the 
year of 1916 is higher than on any 
similar cars made by the same factory 
since. There’s a reason. 

The third point I take int6 considera- 
tion in buying a used car is the his- 
tory of the car itself. Who owned it 
in the first place? How long did the 
original buyer use it? How many hands 
has it passed through since? What sort 
of care has it had? 

If for example, the machine was first 
owned by a man who had a couple of 
boys who literally “drove the daylights 
out of it”; then the car was purchased 
by a country doctor for use over all 
kinds of rough, hilly roads; and lastly 
was put into service by a bootlegger; 
and if the car finally figured in one or 
two smashes—I do not want anything 
to do with it. 

If, however, the car has a clean rec- 
ord of reasonable use and good care, | 
am ready to be interested. 


The “Man” Factor 


The fourth point has to do with the 
reputation of the one of whom I propose 
to buy. If it is the car owner himself 
or a used car dealer, I take into con- 
sideration how much his word of honor 
is good for—and whether or not his 
sole object is to unload regardless of 
whether I am going to be dissatisfied or 
not, ence he has my money. On several 
occasions I have refused to be inter- 
ested because I was approached by 
people whese “word of honor” amounted 
to little. 

Knowing, however, that the owner of 
a car is likely to be prejudiced in its 
favor and will naturally want to get 
all he can out of it, and may not know 
for a fact how weak it is in some 
parts, I do not trust to his judgment or 
mine entirely. I make up my mind as 
to what I think is the true situation. 
Then I have an expert mechanic whom 
I can trust, go over it and give me 
his opinion of the shape it is in. I 
handle this matter so that the mechanic 
does not know who owns the car, as 
a rule, and the one who owns the car 
has no way of knowing the particular 
mechanic I will consult. This prevents 
the possibility of confusion. 

The sixth point has to do with the 
price of the car. I reckon that I must 
have an attractive price as long as I 
am buying the vehicle “as is”—with- 
out the usual guarantees for new goods. 

The seventh and last point I consider 
is terms of purchase, promise of service, 
special inducements, and _ individual 
guarantees. How much do such guaran- 
tees. How much do such guarantees 
mean? Can the dealer or owner who 
makes them back them up? Are the 
terms fair? Are the concessions so 
liberal as to arouse my suspicions. 

These seven points may seem a good 


= of a process to go through, but in 


reality it is all very simple, takes lit- 
tle time, and is much cheaper than to 
buy a car which only proves to be a 
pile of junk. 

There are on the market thousands 
and thousands of excellent and reliable 
used cars. It is from this class which 
I propose to buy and not from the pud- 
dle-jumpers which are of relatively lit- 
tle value as far as my work is con- 
cerned.—L. G. HERBERT, New York. 


REPLACING PISTON RINGS 


My engine has been running badly the last 
few weeks, and I believe it is because the 
piston rings are worn so that I do not get 
compression. One of the local garage men 
tells me I should get some of the new forms 
of piston rings. Can you give me some in- 
formation on the results you get with them? 
—N. S., Pennsylvania. 

The type of piston ring made by the 
manufacture of the engine, would 
probably give you as satisfactory ser- 
vice in replacement as would the more 
expensive specially designed ones. The 
main thing in piston rings, is a good fit. 
I have seen engines in which the most 
expensive rings, badly fitted, gave very 
poor results. I do not know how old 
your engine is, but unless you have been 
using it very hard, I do not think that 
there is a necessity for using specially 
designed rings. In cars and trucks, 





however, it is a different proposition. 
Automobile engines are subjected to | 
much harder usage than are other en- | 
gines ordinarily, and the wear on them | 
is greater. There is also need for 
tighter compression on an automobile 
engine, and for this reason the pat- 
ented piston rings sometimes give better 
results than plain ones. 


CRANK CASE OIL BECOMES 
DILUTED 


My tractor bothers considerable with kero- 
sene working into the crank case, thinning the | 
oil and causing it to work up and foul the | 
spark plugs. Tractor has been run about 200 | 
hours I can get only twenty hours running 
out of a filling of two gallons of lubricating 
oil. Would it be advisable to install an oil- 
proof ring in the bottom grooves and leak- 
proof rings in the top?—.J. J. B., Pennsylvania 


With the little use that has been | 
given your tractor, you ought not to be 
experiencing any difficulty with the dilu- 
tion of the oil in your crank case, un- 
less the pistons and rings were poorly 
fitted in the first place, or the cylinders 





have been damaged in some way 
through insufficient lubrication. It is 
possible that at some time or other 


you may have been running for some 
time with an exceedingly rich mixture, 
which would have been conducive to 
the formation of carbon, which in turn 
may have caused the piston rings to 
become gummed up so that they will 
not function properly. 

My first suggestion would be that 
you look into the matter of the type 
of oil that you are using. I have known 
of cases where the change of oil has 
worked wonders, especially is this true 
in comparing the operations of a trac- 
tor in warm and cold weather. 

The next thing to do would be to 
remove the pistons and examine them 
and the rings as well as the cylinder 
walls. I suspect that by the time you 
have gone this far, you will have dis- 
covered the trouble, because it would 
be very unusual to find so new a trac- 
tor in shape bad enough to cause the 
troubles which you have mentioned. 





HOW TO TIGHTEN A LOCK NUT | 


Automotive machinery that is subject 
to a great deal of vibration and noise 
has to be held together in many places | 
by a double nut, known as a lock nut. | 
The proper adjustment of this type of | 
nut is simple. 

Most lock nuts are simply double ordi- | 
nary nuts; that is, a second nut is put | 
on the threads over the first one. In | 
tightening them up, the first nut should | 
be drawn up as tightly as possible, then | 
screw the second nut down upon it. 
Witn the second nut held firmly in | 
place, unscrew the first nut against the | 
bottom of the second nut. This will lock | 
the two tightly together and effectively | 
prevent them from being loosened by 
vibration. 
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TIME TO INCREASE 
YOUR GRAIN RATION 


Pastures are drying up with the 
waning of summer. Cows are com- 
ing back into the barn for the long 
confinement in stanchions. Silos are 
filled to the eaves. Higher milk prices 


are just ahead. 


Time to think about your grain 


ration. 


IS YOUR’S GOING TO BE 
RIGHT THIS FALL? 


It will be if its protein basis is a 
good liberal allowance of DIAMOND 
CORN GLUTEN MEAL, the con- 
centrate that gives you the most milk- 
making protein for your money. 


You want to be sure of a heavy 
milk yield when milk prices are 
high. You can be sure if you feed 
DIAMOND. Withoutit in your 
ration you’re risking a loss you 


can easily prevent. 





IN EVERY LIVE DEALER’ S STOCK 


New York 





40% Protein 


AND 
EVERY GOOD 
DAIRY 
RATION 


Corn Products 
Refining Co. 





Also Manufacturers ofan! 





Chicago 


23% Protein 





Meet us at the National Dairy Show in October (Booth 33). 










On trial. Easy running, easilycleaned. 
Skims warm or cold milk. Different 
from picture which shows larger ca- B— 
pacity machines. Getourplanofeasy 7 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
and hand free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write today. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 7052 Bainbridge, N. Y. 








Get Jim Brown's new 


FACTORY PRICES tai 
arate tastier pleco, hiighest 





Se. eNEW IDEA 
dd oe Oe 


Fills Every Room with Healthful 
Warm Air. Reliable, durable and 
economical. not heat the 
cellar. Free copy of “Warmth and 
Comfort” sent upon request. 
UTICA HEATER COMPANY 
220 Whitesboro St., UTICA, N. Y. 








FRUIT TREES sna'roses 


A TSEpucee oe 
SHIPPED D. PREPAID 
Write for our “Miastrated Catalog 
2 Tree Avenue, N.Y. 








$200,000,000 DAMAGES 
CAUSED BY RATS ANNUALLY 


EX-RAT—The rat poison rec om pended by the U. 8 
DEPART PMEN'T OF AGRICULTURE. 
Most deadly for rats, least Saas to other animals. 
mr rats out and kills them off the premises 
bs. $1.00—6 Ibs. $2.00—plus postage. Pay postman on 
pa 4, 
LEX CHEMICAL CO. 
Dept.E 273 Pearl Street, New York City 
Guaranteed Money Refunded If Not Satisfactory 


KILLS MITES IN HEN-HOUSES 


VE A plied 


ONCE 
YEAR cule 
CARBOLINEUM all MITES. 


Guaranteed and highly recom- 
mended. Write for Circulars. 


mg — Wood sh frcoervings 


HEAVES Usa"z"iarse cans. ‘Cont 8 


Use 2 large cans. Gout $2.50. 













‘oney back if not satisfactory 
ONE can at rier 25 often sufficient. In powder form. 
= Most for cost 


NEWTON'S 





sy 
30 years’ sale by post. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY C COve Tolede. Ohie 




















































YOU NEED COLUMBIAS 


End all that fussing with faulty ignition by get- 
ting a Columbia Hot Shot Battery. Full delivery 
of power in its water-proof, moisture-proof, super- 
durable steel case. No mechanical complications 
to get out of order, or eat up money on repairs. 
The largest laboratory, devoted to dry cell 
development, insures a uniformly high quality 
product for tractor and gas engine ignition. 






Columbia Dry Batteries for 

every kind of service are sold 

at electrical, hardware, and 

auto accessory garages, 
eneral stores. Insist upon 
lumbia. 








tay lle consider the following facts: A year’s supply of 
uto-olled Aermotor is the Genuiue fers dermotor 
Windmill, with every moving part — 


Hey a 


fully constantly oiled. 





The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 8 years Be 


The double 
case. 


always oiled. It never makes a squeak. 


You do not have to try an experiment to get a windmill which 
will run a year with oneoiling. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is a tried 
machine. Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us 


and perfected 


ears run in oil in a tightly enclosed ~ 
are always flooded with oil and are protected 
dust and sleet. Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is 








to produce economically and accurately. Every purchaser of an Aermotor gets the 
benefit from quantity production. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled 


that it runs in the lightest breeze. 


It gives more service for the money invested 


han ony other piece of crostinery on the Sem, The Aermotor is made by a responsible company 
which has been specializing in steel windmills for more ge 


nelen one AERMOTOR CO. Ss2 ay 


Minneapolis 





New 300i::"Lamp 


sks 00 on 0g 2 ot 
lamp. Gives soft, brilliant 





SEND POR AGENTS "=a spral ent’s ofr. 
THE Al AKRON LAMP CO. 
FREE OUTFIT OFFER 1149 Lamp Gidg., Akron, 0. 











When writing to advertisers please 
mention American Agriculturist. 








A recent official test showed that self-fed hogs gain 


45% more we Be SO re oat ane and yield a profit 
133% iaaae thes hand-fed hogs. 
The LEOLA HOG FEEDER is the best built and 
most efficient Self-feeder made. It works perfectly 
under all conditions and will multiply som profits 
from hogs, paying for itself in a short time 

Write for description of Feeder end 

s0-day Free Trial Plan. Do it today 


H. M. STAUFFER & SON, Box E, LEOLA, PA. 





APPLE BARRELS {ip 2342 


Esopus, New York 


J. BH. BEAVER 
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Among the Farmers 


HE New York Can- 

ners’ Association re- 
alizes that the success of their busi- 
ness is dependent upon the prosperity 
of the crop growers and _ = the 
quality of the raw products. Through 
a fund that the association has es- 
tablished, the New York State College 
of Agriculture is making a thorough 
survey of the industry, to discover the 
chief needs and to learn in what ways 
it can help. On July 18 to 20 a three 
day tour of the canning counties of 
western and central New York was 
staged. About fifteen took part, includ- 
ing canners, and representatives of the 
different departments at Cornell and 
Geneva. In this. way the attention of 
the leaders in research was focused 
upon the canning problems and the 
way was prepared for a careful con- 
sideration of the data gathered in the 
survey. 

Here is a method that might well 
be commended to the attention of veg- 
etable growers in general. W ill it 
be surprising if the canners succeed 
in gaining at least a part of the help 
that they need? The unfortunate 
feature is that the Canning Crop Grow- 
ers’ Association and the Canners have 
not been able to work together to an 
extent that would enable them to make 
common cause of this movement which 
J ay in the interest of 

th. 


Cabbage is Dry 


Drouth in Central New York is 
hindering the development of the cab- 
bage crop. Acreage is somewhat re- 
duced as well, and prospects at this 
early date seem to favor good prices. 
It is true that good rains after the 
date of this writing will be in ample 
time to greatly increase the yield. In- 
sects however are causing serious dam- 
age, aphids in particular. 


Bad Lettuce Deal 


The muckland lettuce deal in New 
York has been one of the worst in 
years. At no time since the beginning 
of the season have prices been satis- 
factory, although at this writing there 
is slight improvement. Acres have 
been plowed under. 

The lettuce crop is a gamble at best. 
The 1923 season will doubtless weed 
out numbers of marginal growers— 
the ones who are more interested in 
something else—the ones who are not 
willing to find and pay for the best 
seed, who do not give the crop the 
best of care and who do not study 
the markets as thoroughly as is pos- 
sible. Even the best of the growers 
are having a hard time. Perhaps out 
of the trials of ’23 will grow up some 
plan of orderly marketing—a thing 
that has been utterly lacking in the 
past and which is more needed in this 
field even than in most others. Robert 
Bier of the United States Department 
of Agriculture and F. O. Underwood 
of the Department of Vegetable 
Gardening at Cornell have been in the 
field sounding out sentiment with re- 
gard to establishing United States 
standards for the crop. Four or five 
packing house associations in the lead- 
ing centers with a State-wide com- 
modity organization to handle distribu- 
tion would seem to be a_ possibility 
worthy of careful study on the part 
of the producers. 


New York Challenges Ohio 


T. H. Townsend, secretary of the 
New York State Vegetable Growers’ 
Association, has issued a challenge to 
the Ohio Vegetable Growers for a 
deadly combat to be settled in favor 
of the State bringing the largest dele- 
gation to the Buffalo meeting of the 
Vegetable Growers’ Association of 
America, September 17 to 20. Ohio 
has been a headliner in attendance at 
practically all previous meetings, even 
at Albany. Townsend thinks it is time 
for a showdown and he is out to rout 
the crowd from the whole Empire terri- 
tory. In the interest of a fair show, 
he has suggested that the Erie County 
delegation be not counted. 

Both the New York State Fair and 
the Rochester E ition the former 
ge 10-15, the latter, . > 

, are planning to house veg- 





The Vegetable Industry —New York County Notes 


By PAUL WORK 


etable exhibits in new 
and enlarged quarters 
this fall. The interest in these shows 
as well as in the county fairs has 
been steadily increasing during the 
past few years. Growers are begin- 
ning to realize that they must have 
the best of varieties and strains if 
they are to meet the keen competition 
of the day, and there is no better place 
to compare yy than on the exhibi- 
tion bench. he two big shows have 
already reached a high stage of use- 
fulness in this respect and the others 
are fast following. At Rochester and 
Syracuse one can not only see the 
prize winning samples, but he can com- 
are the different strains of Davis 

erfect and Danish Ballhead. There 
is also usually someone on hand who 
can tell where to get things and a few 
hours among the displays at either 
place—or both—is sure to be profitable. 


NEW YORK COUNTY NOTES 


Essex Co.—The hay crop on most 
farms was good and was put in the 
barn in good shape. Early grains 
have turned out to be very satisfactory. 
Corn, late potatoes, gardens and pas- 
tures are suffering from the continued 
drought. Many brooks are dry and 
wells and cisterns are low. Red squir- 
rels have been a terrible pest all sum- 
mer. One of our neighbors killed 100 
on his place. They have been very 
destructive in granaries and have 
caused much damage to pears and aps 
ples.—N. B. 

Rensselaer Co.—Farmers are well 
along with their harvesting. Oats are 
under cover awaiting the threshers. 
The hay crop was quite heavy and was 
harvested in good condition. Buck- 
wheat looks fine considering the time it 
was sown. Pastures are greatly in need 
ef rain with the result that cows are 
shrinking. Farmers are compelled to 
buy grain to even maintain the flow of 
milk.—C. H. W. 


Broome Co.—Our 53’d annual County 
Fair was held on August 14-18. One 
of the features of the Fair was a his- 
torical pageant which was held on one 
of the evenings. Haying is practically 
all done. Most farmers have their 
oats cut and under cover. We had an 
excellent rain that did buckwheat a 
great deal of good. All other crops 
look much better of late—Mnrs. E. M. C. 


In Western New York 


Chautauqua Co—Farmers are 
through haying. If it were not that 
the weather had been so favorable, 
there is a question whether they would 
have finished in time to get in next 
year’s crop, due to the fact that help 
Was so scarce. Farmers were never so 
handicapped for help during haying, in 
this neighborhood at least, as they were 
this year. The help they usually de- 
pend upon was either employed on the 
State road or in the neighboring cities. 
As a result, farmers had to get along 
the best way they knew. Two men that 
I know of in particular did a great deal 
of their haying alone, pitching hay 
both ways. No one can blame some 
farmers for throwing up the job and 
looking for an easier one where they can 
make more money. The drought, which 
started in May still continues. We have 
occasional showers but they are not 
enough to even settle the dust. We 
have had only one good soaking rain 
this summer and that was on the 28th 
of June. Crops show the effects of the 
dry weather. Buckwheat is almost an 
entire failure. Corn, oats potatoes and 
hay made only from 50-75 per cent of a 
crop. Many farmers have cat their 
oats for hay. Cows are drying up 
rapidly with the result that some dairy- 
men are feeding ge | of grain try- 
ing to keep up the milk flow. Dairy 
cattle are generally looking pretty thin 
for this time of the year.—A. J. N. 


Ontario Co.—Harvesting is practi« 
cally over. Some farmers still have 
their oats in the field. We have had 
little or no rain leaving the ground ex- 
tremely dry for fall plowing. Some 
farmers have finished their threshing. 
Grain turned out fairly well. 
early cabbage is being cut.—H. D. 8, 
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Ducks By the Acre 


(Continued from page 139) 


until an hour or two after daylight, 


when practically all eggs will have been 
laid and the ducks can be turned out. 

“Do the ducks hatch their own 
eggs?” I asked. 

“No. Artificial incubation is used 
exclusively by duck farmers,” I was in- 
formed. “The Pekin is not much of a 
sitter, and besides we want to keep all 
the ducks on the job laying eggs. We 
set the eggs at least once a week and 
usually twice a week during the period 
of heavy laying, using large, hot water 
machines with a capacity of several 
thousand eggs at one time. It takes 
duck eggs four weeks to hatch, or one 
week longer than hen eggs.” 

The average Pekin duck will lay 
from 80 to 120 eggs in a season. An 
incubator capacity sufficient to take 
care of the hatching eggs at the season 
of flush production requires space in 
the machines for 25 eggs from each 
breeding duck. The incubators are op- 
erated about the same as when hen 
eggs are being hatched, except that 
during the latter part of the hatch 
moisture is applied more freely. 

Factory methods are employed in 
rearing the ducklings. As soon as 
the baby ducks are well dried off after 
hatching they are removed to the 
primary brooder house. This is a long 
house heated by hot water and divided 
into pens, each capable of holding 100 
to 125 ducklings. Each pen is pro- 
vided with a hover or cover over the 
hot water pipes, which provides a warm 
place to which the ducklings can al- 
ways have access. The pens in the 
first third of the house, where the heat- 
er is located, and which is the warm- 
est portion, are used for the youngest 
ducklings and are five by ten feet in 
size. The temperature under the 
hovers of these pens must be main- 
tained at about 90 degrees. 

As new ducklings are hatched and 
brought to the brooder house, those 
already there are moved down the 
house to make room for the new- 
comers. The pens into which they are 
moved are six feet wide, to provide 
for the larger size which they have 
attained. Later they are moved into 
the final third of the house, where the 
pens are seven feet wide, and where 
the temprature under the hovers need 
not be over 80. 

I noticed that the brooder houses 
were all equipped with electric lights 
and asked the reason. 

“Ducks may not look it, but they are 
nervous creatures and afraid to go to 
bed in the dark,” I was told. “If any- 
thing startles them in the night they 
are likely to stampede, surging back 
and forth in the pens and trampling 
over one another. In this stampede 
many will be seriously injured. Even 
with lights, one must be careful in 
moving about among the ducks at night 
for rapidly-moving shadows are likely 
to throw them into a panic.” 

The baby ducklings are fed and 
watered for the first time when they 
are from 24 to 36 hours old. The first 
feed of the day is given about 6 a. m.; 
this is followed by a second feed at 
noon, and the final feed at about 4:30 
or 5 o’clock in the afternoon. Some 
growers feed four or five times a day 
when the ducklings are young, but per- 
fectly satisfactory results with less la- 
bor ean be obtained with the smaller 
number of feedings. 

A good ration in use consists of 
equal parts, by measure, of corn meal, 
bran and stale bread or shredded wheat 
waste to which is added one part in 
ten of beef scrap or cooked fish and 
one part in six of finely-cut tender 
green feed. It is important also that 
sand be added to the ration until the 
ducklings can get out into the yards, 
where they can secure this material for 
themselves. This ration can be con- 
tinued until the ducklings leave the 
third brooder house and are put in 


‘the fattening lots, when a more fatten- 


ing ration is used. The feed for both 
ducklings and breeding ducks is ‘thor- 
oughly mixed in power .dough mixers, 
using enough hot water to make the 
mixture stick together. 

As soon as the ducklings are ready 
to leave the third brooder house, they 
are ye in the fattening yards. As 
a rule, about 100 ducklings are yarded 
together. By this time the ducklings 
are wel. feathered out and here, for 





the first time, they are allowed access 
to the water yards. The proportion 
of corn meal in the ration is doubled, 
but the practice of feeding three times 
a day is continued. Drinking water no 
longer need be supplied as the duck- 
lings quench their thirst from the water 
in which they swim. 

It is very important to market the 
ducklings at the proper time, usually 
when they are between the ages of ten 
and twelve weeks. At this age they 
undergo a partial molt on the neck and 
breast, giving them a rather rough 
look. Unless they are killed within a 
week after this molt starts they will 
begin to lose flesh and it will take an 
additional five or six weeks to get them 
back in market condition again. Buy- 
ing feed for this extra period is not 
good business, 

When ready for slaughter the duck- 
lings are driven into a small pen, where 
they can be caught easily. Each duck- 
ling is carefully examined as cattght 
to make sure that it is in good market 
condition. If the breast is smooth and 
full so that the breast bone cannot be 
readily felt, the duckling is in prime 
condition. If it is not in proper con- 
dition it is returned to the fattening 
yards and fed longer. 

Killing begins early in the morning 
and is usually finished for the day by 
noon or soon after. Eight or ten duck- 
lings are hung up by the legs at a time 
and bled by cutting the large veins 
in the throat. After they are thor- 
oughly bled they are taken down and 
turned over to the pickers. The picker, 
usually a woman, selects a bird and 
takes it for scalding to a large kettle 
of water maintained at a temperature 
just below the boiling point. Holding 
the carcass by the head and feet, the 
picker plunges it into the hot water, 


sousing it up and down until the water 
penetrates the feathers and causes 
them to come out easily. She then 
holds the duck on hér lap, or on a 
board, and plucks off the feathers as 
rapidly as possible, leaving the main 
wing and tail feathers and those of 
the neck part way from the head to 
the body on the carcass. The most 
troublesome part of the plucking is the 
removal of the down. Seventy-five 
ducklings is a good day’s work for an 
experienced picker. 

The feathers are an important by- 
product of duck plants. As they are 
plucked they are thrown into a large 
box beside which the pickers sit. At 
the close of each day’s picking, these 
feathers are taken to a well-ventilated 
room and spread out on the floor in 
a layer not over three or four inches 
deep. After they have dried out fair- 
ly well they are scraped up in a pile 
and again spread out, this operation 
being repeated until they are thorough- 
ly dry. They are then placed in bur- 
lap sacks and are ready for shipping. 
It is important that the feathers be 
thoroughly dry so that they will not 
heat =a mould, in which condition 
their value is greatly lessened. The 
feathers are sold to manufacturers 
who use them mainly in making pil- 
lows. Each duckling will yield a suffi- 
cient amount, of feathers to pay for 
the cost of picking or possibly a little 
more, 

We asked Mr. Tuttle to tell us how 
the ducks are packed and shipped to 
market. 

“The most important thing about 
marketing is to be sure that they are 
cooled until every particle of animal 
heat is removed from the carcasses,” 
he said. “This is -accomplished by 
throwing the ducks in water and leav- 
ing them there for several hours. If 
cold running spring water is available, 
it will answer the purpose very nicely. 
If not, ice must be used in the water. 

(Continued on page 151) 
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Built in every detail for 
long life and a 
stability. Heavy, soun 
staves, creosoted; over: 
sized threads on heavy steel 
hoops. Close-fitting, safe- 
like doors. Handsome red- 
cedar roof. Write for 
let and special proposition 
for early buyers. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
350 West St, Rutland, Vt. 
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l More milk from your cows—better physical an 
health condition of the herd are the rewards that come 
to ay dairyman or farmer who feeds Sugared Schumacher 


Sugared Schumacher is essentially a Maintenance ration- 
It supplies the cow with an abundance of bodily nutrition— 
nourishment—and thus fits her to produce MORE MILK. 
It is giving unusual satisfaction to thousands of critical 


\ 


\ 


as the base or maintenance part of your ration along 
with cottonseed meal 
centrates and you w 
in in milk ik yield and general health condition of your 
Composed of Corn, Oats, Barley, Wheat, finely ground and 
A, with Cane Molasses, Sugared Schumacher is highly 
nutritious and extremely palatable. It’s sweet—cows like it—do 
better on it. Your dealer can supply you. 
Mail Coupon For Free Book “The Dairy Herd”’ 


The Quaker Oats Company 


or other con- 
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Count as one word each initial, 
and address. Thus: 
eleven words. 


thoroughly honest. 


our advertisers. 


as advertised. 


ean Agriculturist"’ 


York, New Jersey, 
reach our office at 461 Fourth Avenue, 
Monday previous to date of issue. 
schedule. Because 
order must accompany your order. 

ALL 


GOOD THINGS COME 











THIS IS YOUR MARKET PLACE 


Classified Advertising Rates 
i <'+-—+- are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week. 
abbreviation and whole number, 
“J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 
Our Advertisements Guaranteed 

HE American Agricuiturist accepts only advertising which 

We positively guarantee to our readers fair and honest treatment in dealing with 


We guarantee to refund the price of goods purchased by our 
advertiser who fails to make good when the article purchased is found not to be 


To benefit by this guarantee subscribers must say 
when ordering from our advertisers. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
VERY week the American Agriculturist 
Pennsylvania and 


of the low rate to subscribers and their friends, 


THE CHAP WHO DOESN'T ADVERTISE WAITS LONGEST 


adjacent States 
New 
Cancellation orders must reach us on the same 


cents a word. 


including name 


Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as 


it believes to be 


subscribers from any 


“I saw your ad in the Ameri- 


over 120,000 farmers In New 


Advertising orders must 
not later than the second 


reaches 
York City 


cash or money 


TO HIM WHO WAITS —BUT 
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EGGS AND PO ULERE 


so MANY , EL E MENTS enter into the ship- 
ping of dayeold chicks and eggs by our ad- 
vertisers, and the hatching of same by our 
subscribers that the publishers of this paper 
Cannot guarantee the safe arrival of day-old 
chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reaagh the 
buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the 
hatching of eggs We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and 
egg advertisers to use this paper, but our re- 
sponsibility must end with that 


CHIC KS—S. re 








Buff, ‘White and Brown Leg- 


horns, $8 per 100; Barred Rocks, $9 per 100 
White Rocks, $12 per 100; Reds, $10 per 100 
Mixed light breeds, $6.50 per 100; Mixed heavy 
breeds, $8 per 100 All Number One chicks 
Circular free JACOB NIEMOND, Box A, 


McAlisterville, 


Pa 


PULLETS—Leghorns, Barred Rocks, Orping- 
tons, three months old Hand-picked from 
contest-winning ancestors FASHION PARK 
FARM, Danbury, Cann. 


PUL Li E’ TS—S to 20 weeks; White Leghorns, 
Anconas, Minorcas, yearling hens Priced right 
to sell FRANK'S POULTRY FARM, Tiffin, 
Ohio 








REAL ESTATE 


FOR s AL 8 


A LIFETIME 








A Cc “CHANCE ( E OF 

One of Chenango valley's excellent 165-acre 
dairy farms in high state of cultivation 25 
acres alfalfa, abundant crops of hay, corn, 
oats, cabbage, etc 60 heads of pure-bred TB 
tested Holstein cattle. Spring water in house 
and barn Good buildings with large maple 
lawn, beautifully located at main road, 80 
rods from railroad station, school, store, milk 
Station. Splendid opportunity to make money 
from start. Will sell with or without stock 
Bare farm with crops is easily worth $15,000 
For quick sale will take $12,000 J. M 
QLSEN, Sherburne Four Corners, New York 

FOR SALE—-Farm, 90 acres; well watered ; 
best state of cultivation, raising best of corn, 
clover, alfalfa; good location, two miles to 
town, milk stations, school and State school; 
good buildings and cattle; maple grove, fine 
cherry orchard and other fruit; ice pond on 
farm ; running spring water Owner has run 
this farm 25 years. Unable to handle it longer 
Would like to hear from responsible German 
people and others who appreciate square and 
honest dealing. FRANK SMITH, Hamilton, 
New York. 

FOR SALE — 186-acre Central New York 


valleys hay, grain, vegetable, and poultry farm 
Very productive, fine state of cultivation, trac- 
tor-worked meadows, 12 excellent buildings, 
milking machine, electric lights Sold with 
tuberculin-tested herd and complete equipment 
if desired. Keeps 50 head of stock and 400 
hens. ELIZA DUROE, South New Berlin, New 
York. 





FARM WANTED — Wanted to hear from 
owner of improved farm or good land for sale; 
priced reasonable. L. JONES, Box 646, Olney, 
Illinois. 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 





SMEPHERDS and hounds 
ARTHUR GILSON, Canton, 


BARGAINS IN 
for thirty days. 
New York. 


: FINE SABLE-AND-WHITE COLLIE 
pies. JOHN D. SMITH, Walton, N. Y. 


PONIES AND COLLIES. 
Linesville, Pa. 





Pup- 





FRED STEWART, 








SHEEP 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAMS—Good 
individuals at reasonable prices; field stock 
in good condition for breeding. ARTHUR 5S. 
DAVIS, Chili, N. Y. 


FOR SALB—20 Registered Shropshire rams 
and ewes bred from the best blood. CHARLES 
MOORE, Frazeysburz, Ohio. 


HAMPSHIRE RAMS, ram lambs, breeding 
ewes, yearling ewes, ewe lambs. Largest flock 
in the East. C. & M. BIGHAM, Gettysburg, Ps. 




















SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCKS 





‘44" SEED WHEAT — 























PENNSYLV:! ANIA “ 
$1.7 Best wheat for Pennsylvania and South- 
ern New York Fine Rosen Rye seed, $1.25; 
bags included. C. L. TAYLOR, Wyalusing, Pa. 

FOR SALE P Junior Six" seed whe at, extra 
quality, $3.25 freight prepaid DANIEL J 
CAREY, Groton, N. Y 

CATTLE 

FOR SALE — Fine Holstein bull calf 5 
months old, % white, ideal markings Pedi- 
gree shows four world records Dam of sire 
aud 12 granddams made average of 1,035 lbs 
butter k year Calf fine individual, large 
and thrifty Price, $50 WOODSIDE STOCK 
FARM, Remset .. Y 

SWINE 

LARGS TYPE BER KSHIR ES Bred sows 
ind weaned pigs, & seXes ; prices rea —#. 
best of breeding HOWARD GILLETT, Stanley, 
New York 

‘REGISTE R E D Oo. lL. C. PIGS and service 
boars sired by a grandsan of C. C. Callaway 
Edd. GEO. N. RUPRACHT, Mallory, N. Y. 








AGENTS WANTED 


MEN'S SHIRTS—Ea 








sy to sell. Big demand 


everywhere. Make $15 daily. Undersell stores 
Complete lin Exclusive patterns. Free sam- 
ple ( HI "AGO SHIRT MANUFACTURERS, 
241 W Van B Factory 159, Chicago 

AGENTS WANTED—aAgents make a dol- 
lar an hour Sell Mendets, a patent patch 
for instant mending leaks in all utensils. 
Sample package free 


COLLETTE MFG. CO. 
Y. 


Dept. 210, Amsterdam, N 








HELP WANTED 


ALL men, women, . boys, girls, 17 to 60, will- 
ing to accept Government positions, $117-$190, 
traveling or stationary, write MR. OZMENT, 














258 | St. Louis, Mo., immediately 

~ EXPERT HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN — Mar- 
ried: to be farm foreman; experienced with 
ang milk. MOHEGAN FARM, Mohegan 
Lake, Y 








WOMEN’S WANTS 


PATCHWORK—Send fifteen cents for house- 
hold package, bright new calicoes and percales. 











Your money's worth every time PATCH- 
WORK COMPANY, Meriden, Conn 
MISCELLANEOUS 





BAROMETERS - 
Know the weather 24 hours in advance. 
on all farms Guaranteed instrument, 
prepaid. ALVAH H. PULVER, Sodus, 


BAT APPLE PIE THROUGHOUT YEAR— 
Wayne County Evaporated Apples. Best in the 
world. Stock for 12 pies, $1.00 postpaid. Good 
till used. ALVAH H. PULVER, Sodus, N. Y. 


SANITARY MILK TICK- 
ETS save money and time Free delivery. 
Send for samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS, 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass. 


-Oak or Mahogany Finish. 

Needed 
$5.00 

N. Y. 








LATEST STYLE 





FOR SALE—AIl wool hand and machine knit- 
ting yarns, golf and plain socks. We also can 
work your woel into yarn. H. A. BARTLETT, 





Harmony, Maine 

WANTED — Second-hand Candee incubators 
or any number of extra sections. H. M. 
HARKNESS, Clyde, N. Y. 








When writing advertisers be sure to say 
You saw it in the American Agricultarist 











HE Standard Food & Fur Associa- 
tion of New York, is one which has 
| for some time kept the Service Bureau 
busy. This firm sells rabbits for breed- 
ing purposes and assures the buyer 
that it will buy back rabbits which 
come up to certain specifications. 

It seems very difficult, however, to 
meet these apparently simply require- 
ments. Rabbits which the breeder is 
sure weighed the proper amount and 
more when shipped, are reported as un- 
derweight by the firm. One guarantee 
sent out by the company makes no men- 
tion of a definite weight, but simply 
says “in good condition.” Yet repeated 
shipments are refused. 

This is a particularly annoying type 
of sharp practice, because the buyer not 
only invests his original capital, but his 
time while caring for the stock, only to 
be disappointed months later when the 
firm refuses his shipment. There is 
money in rabbit-raising, properly con- 





| ducted, but it does not come from deal- 


ing with the Standard Food-& Fur As- 
sociation. 


THE MONEY FINALLY GOT THERE 


Another case about which so many 
letters have been written that we have 
lost count of their number, concerned 
two checks, one for $3.73 and the other 
for $30.98. A New York commission 
merchant claimed that the customer 
had received his money, but Mr. H. G. 
S., of New York, the subscriber, was 
certain he had not. 

In the end, duplicate checks were sent, 
the claim was settled and both the 
subscriber and the firm thanked the 
American Agriculturist for its services 
in the matter. 


BUTTER AND EGGS PAID FOR 


A check for $17.06 which was to 
have reached our subscriber, Mr. P. 
R. S. some time last spring, has re- 
cently been received. he case was 
taken in hand by the Service Bureau, 
which persuaded the butter and egg 
company to trace the matter and to 
issue a duplicate check. 


HALF A LOAF 


Although by no means satisfied that 
she had received what was due her, 





| Mrs. 





W. J. S. of New York was glad 
to get a $5 check which the Service 
Bureau forwarded to her recently. 
She had had a claim against a com- 
mission house which refused to pay for 
fowl she shipped them. We succeeeded 
in getting the firm to offer a com- 
promise settlement which Mrs. S. ac- 
cepted. Another time, we will hope to 
ps em all she believes is coming to her. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ABOUT INVESTMENTS 


Financial Department:—Kindly advise me, 
regarding an altogether safe investment for’ 
$1,000 yielding about per cent. Would 
you consider Hershey Brothers Chocolate Com- 
pany of Harrisburg, Pa. a safe investment? 
The preferred stock sells at 100 and yields 
7 per cent. This is not the original Hershey 
Chocolate Company of MHershey—A. @., 
Pénnsylvania. 

We have been unable to get any in- 
formation about Hershey Brothers’ 
Chocolate Company preferred stock. 
The Hershey Chocolate 6 per cent 
bonds, the original Hershey Company, 
are, we think, very desirable invest- 
ments. The yield is about 6.15 per 
cent. You must understand that 7 per 
cent is a high return to ask in con- 
servative securities. If you divide your 
$1,000 between Mack Trucks first pre- 
ferred, selling about 96, and General 
Motors 7 per cent debentures, selling 
about 102, you will get a return of 7 
per cent with reasonable security. 

* > > 

Financial Department:—Will you advise 
if the following bonds are safe: Chicago Rail- 
way 58, Middle States Oil Co., (United Trac- 
tors Corporation) Frankfort, N. ¥.?—C. C. C., 
New York 

We have no information about the 
United Tractors Corporation. None of 
the securities of the Chicago Railways 
or the Middle States Oil is suitable for 
conservative investment. Chicago Rail- 
ways first 5s sell to give a maturity 
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The Service Bureau 


And Questions and Answers About Investments 


yield of over 10 per cent, which indi- 
cates grave doubts in the "minds of in- 
vestors. As to the Middle States Oil we 
urge all our readers to avoid securi- 
ties founded in part or in whole on 
oil unless it be the preferred stock or 
the bonds of one of the Standard Oil 
Companies. a2 @ 

Financial Department :—Kindly advise me 
what you know about the North American 
Mortgage & Building Corporation represented 
by Maxwell C. Franklin of 31 Union Square? 
I would like to know whether they are reliable 
or not?—A. D., New Jersey. 

We do not recommend stock in a 
mortgage company as a suitable in- 
vestment for one unable to keep in 
close personal touch with the affairs 
of the company. This is not to say 
that the concern may not be perfectly 
reliable. Its stock, however, repre- 
sents a business risk not to be under- 
taken by those unable to lose. 


Don’t Speculate 


Financial Department :—I am interested in 
the Commonwealth Hotel Construction and 
have agreed to take one share of stock at $125 
and have paid $25 last November 25. Could 
you give me any advise, and shall | pay the 
balance 7—J. B. S., New York. 

We hardly know what advice to give 
you in regard to the Commonwealth 
Hotel stock. Until this hotel is built 
and in operation and has demonstrated 
its earning capacity its stock is entire- 
ly speculative. No one can foresee 
whether or not the speculation will be 
profitable. Unless you are in a posi- 
tion to speculate, the conservative 
course would be to charge the $25 you 
have already paid to experience. 


Strong Corporations 


Financial Department: — Do you consider 
Fleischmann Yeast and National Biscuit Co. 
desirable for investment?—J. M., New York. 


Both Fleischmann Yeast and Na- 
tional Biscuit are strong and prosper- 
ous corporations. Their common stock, 
however, is not a conservative invest- 
ment. A stockholder gets profits when 
there are profits, and when there are 
none he goes without. He must also 
bear in mind that if he wants to realize 
on his investment he has to take the 
market price of the stock at the time 
he wants to sell, and that may be lower 
or it may be higher than the price he 
paid. If you are able to assume this 
business risk, probably these are good 
companies, but you are speculating. 


Companies Vary in Strength 


Financial Department:— Will you kindly 
advise on the following investments: Standard 
Tank Car Co. of Sharon, Pa., Shafer Oil and 
Refining Co., H. A. Stone & Co. of Philadel- 
phia, Eastern Shore Gas & Electric Co., the 
Square Deal Land and Developing Co. of Bel- 
fast, Me.?—-J. S. Masten, Harrington, Del. 

The companies you list vary greatly 
in strength. We think the Standard 
Tank Car to be the best. However, if 
security is of prime importance, we ad- 
vise you to buy only seasoned bonds. 
It is better to take a small return and 
be safe. Why not buy one or more 
shares of the preferred stocks of the 
United States Steel Corporation? It 
has never failed to pay dividends 
through good times and bad, and is the 
strongest corporation in America. It 
will give you a yield at market prices 
of almost 6 per cent. You can buy one 
or more shares at a time and the stock 
is always instantly salable. 


Be Specific 

Financial Department :—Will you advise me 
about the following concerns: Steuben Trust 
Company of Hornell, N. Y.; and The Empire 
State Abstract Corporation, Bath, N. Y.; 8. W. 
Straus & Co.; Ice Service Co., Inc., New York 
City ?—W. M. G., New York. 

You will have to be a little more 
specific and let us know just what it 
is you want to know about each of the 
corporations you name. S. W. Straus 
sell mortgage-secured bonds which vary 
in merit according to the property on 
which they are a lien. Mostly they 
are, in our opinion, very good. We do 
not recommend stock in the Ice Service 
Corporation for investment. The other 
two financial institutions you name, as 
we understand it, issue notes based on 
first mortgage collateral. The loans 


are said to ae pineee all in the City of 
Binghamton, Y. Ordinarily this is 
security. It all depends on the 


management, and as to this we have no 
specific information. 
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The Brown Mouse—2y Herbert Quick 


sé) AT sounds good,” cried Haakon Peterson. “Ve’ll do dat!” 
“Then I want you to work out a building scheme for the school,” Jim went 
on. “We want a place where the girls can learn to cook, keep house, take care of 


babies, sew and learn to be wives and mothers. 


We want a place in which Mrs. 


Hansen can come to show them how to cure meat—she’s the best hand at that in 
the county—where Mrs. Bonner can teach them to make bread and pastry—she 
ought to be given a doctor’s degree for that—where Mrs. Woodruff can teach them 
the cooking of turkeys, Mrs. Peterson the way to give the family a balanced ration, 


and Mrs. Simms induct them into the mysteries of weavi 
jellies and preserves—you can all learn these things from 


rag rugs and, making 
er. There’s somebody 


right in this neighborhood able to teach anything the young people want to learn. 

“And I want a physician here once in a while to examine the children as to their 
health, and a dentist to look after their teeth and teach them how to care for them. 
Also an oculist to examine their eyes. And when Bettina Hansen comes home from 
the hospital a trained nurse, I want her to have a job as visiting nurse right here in 


the Woodruff District. 


“TI want a counting-room for the keep- 
ing of the farm accounts and the record 
of our observation in farming. I want 
cooperation in letting us have these ac- 
counts. 

“TI want some manual training equi 
ment for wood-working and metal work- 
ing, and a blacksmith and wagon shop, 
in which the boys may learn to shoe 
horses, repair tools, design buildings, 
and practice the best agricultural engi- 
neering. I want some land for actual 
farming, and I want your cooperation 
in a poultry plant somewhere in the 
district. I want a laboratory in which 
we cap work on seeds, pests, soils, feeds 
and the like. 

“I want these things because they are 
necessary if we are to get the culture 
out of life we should get—and nobody 

ts culture out of any sort of school— 
they get it out of life, or they don’t get 
it at all. 

“The school I ask for will make each 
of you more money than the taxes it 
will require would make if invested in 
your farm equipment. If you are not 
convinced of this, don’t bother with me 
any longer. 


SST WANT all these things, and more. 

But I don’t expect them all at once. 
I know that this district is too small 
to do all of them, and therefore, I am 
going to tell you of another want which 
will tempt you to think that I am crazy. 
I want a bigger district—one that will 
give us the financial strength to carry 
out the program I have sketched. This 
may be a presumptuous thing for me to 
propose; but the whole situation here 
to-night is presumptuous on my part, I 
fear. If you think so, let me go; but 
if y6u don’t, please keep this meeting 
together in a permanent organization 
of grown-up members of the Woodruff 
school, and by pulling together, you can 
do these things—all of them—and many 
more—and you’ll make the Woodruff 
District a good place to live in and die 
in—and I shall be proud to live and die 
in it at your service, as the neighbor- 
hood’s hired man!” 

As Jim sat down there was a hush 
in the crowded room, as if the people 
were dazed at his assurance. There was 
no applause, until Jennie Woodruff, now 
seen by Jim for the first time over next 
the blackboard, clapped her gloved 
hands together and started it; then it 
swept out through the windows in a 
storm. The dust rose from stamping 
feet until the kerosene lamps were 
dimmed by it. And as the noise sub- 
sided, Jim saw standing out in front 
the stooped form of B. B. Hamm, one 
of the most prosperous men in the dis- 
trict. 

“Mr. Chairman—Ezra Bronson,” he 
roared, “this feller’s crazy, an’ from the 
sound of things, you’re all as crazy as 
he is. If this fool scheme of his goes 
through, my farm’s for sale! I'll quit 
before I’m sold out for taxes!” 

“Just a minute, B, B.!” interposed 

Colonel Woodruff. “This ain’t as dan- 
gerous as you think. You don’t want 
us to do all this in fifteen minutes, do 
you, Jim?” 
“Oh, as to that,” replied Jim, “I just 
wanted you to have in your minds what 
I have in my mind—and unless we can 
agree to work toward these things 
there’s no use in my staying. But time 
—that’s another matter. Believe with 
me, and I’ll work with you.” 

“Get out of here!” said the colonel to 
Jim in an undertone, “and leave the rest 
to your friends.” 

Sim walked out of the room and took 
the way toward his home. A horse 
tied to the hitching-pole had his blanket 
under fcot, and Jim replaced it on his 





back, petting him kindly and talking 
horse language to him. Then he went 
up and down the line of teams, read- 
justing blankets, tying loosened knots, 
and assuring himself that his neighbors 
horses were securely tied and comfort- 
able. He knew horses better than he 
knew people, he thought. 

Two figures emerged from the school- 
house door, and as he turned toward 
his home after his pastoral calls on the 
horses, they overtook him. They were 
the figures of Newton Bronson and the 
county superintendent of schools. 

“We were coming after you,” said 
Jennie. 

“Dad wants you back there again,” 
said Newton. 

“What for?” inquired Jim. 

“You silly boy,” said Jennie, “you 
talked about the good of the schools all 
of the time, and never said a word 
about your own salary! What do you 
want? They want to know?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Jim in the manner 
of one who suddenly remembers that he 
has forgotten his umbrella or his pocket- 
knife. “I haven’t thought about that 
at all, Jennie!” 

: “Jim,” said she, “you need a guard- 
ian!” 

“I know it, Jennie,” said he, “and I 
know who I want. I want—” 

“Please come back,” said Jennie, 
“and tell papa how much you’re going 
to hold the district up for.” 

“You run back,” said Jim to Newton, 
“and tell your father that whatever is 
right in the way of salary will be satis- 
factory to me. I leave that to the 
people.” 

ewton darted off, leaving the school- 
master standing in the road with the 
county superintendent. 

“I can’t go back there!” said Jim. 

“I’m proud of you, Jim,” said Jen- 
nie. “This community has found its 
master. They can’t do all you ask now, 
nor very soon; but finally they’ll do 
just as you want them to do. And, 
Jim, I want to say that I’ve been the 
biggest little fool in the county!” 


CHAPTER XXII 
AN EMBASSY FROM DIXIE 


UPERINTENDENT JENNIE sat 

at her desk in no very satisfactory 
frame of mind. In the first place court 
was to convene on the following Mon- 
day, and both grand jury and petit 
juries would be in session, so that her 
one-room office was not to be hers for 
a few days. Her desk was even now 
ready to moved into the hall by the 
janitor. To Wilbur Smythe, who did 
her the honor of calling occasionally, 
she remarked that if they didn’t soon 
build the new court-house so as to give 
her such accommodations as her office 
really needed, “they might take their 
old office—so there!” 

“Fair woman,” said Wilbur, as he 
creased his Prince Albert in a parting 
bow, “should adorn the home!” 

“Bosh!” sneered Jennie, rather 
pleased, all the same, “suppose she 
isn’t fair, and hagn’t any home!” 

This question of adorning a home 
was no nearer settlement with Jennie 
than it had ever been, though increas- 
ingly a matter of speculation. 

There were two or three men— 
rather good catches, too—who, if they 
were encouraged—but what was there 
to any of them? Take Wilbur Smythe, 
now; he would by sheer force of per- 
sistent assurance and fair abilities 
pet a ay get a aes practice for a 
country lawyer—three or four thou- 
sand a year—serve in the Legislature 
or the State Senate, and finally be- 





come a bank director with a goodly 
standing as a safe business man; but 
what was there to him? This is what 
Jennie asked her Pa ties oc: as she 
placed it on a pile of unfinished ex- 
amination papers. And the paper- 
weight echoed, “Not a thing out of the 
ordinary!” And then, said Jennie 
“Well, you little simpleton, who and 
what are you so out of the ordinary 
that you should sneer at Wilbur 
Smythe and Beckman Fifield and such 
men?” And echo answered, “What?” 
—and then’ the mail-carrier came in. 

Down near the bottom of the pile 
she found this letter, signed by a 
southern State superintendent of 
schools, but dated at Kirksville, Mis- 
souri: 

“I am a member of a party of south- 
ern educators—State superintendents 
in the main,” the letter ran, “en tour 
of the country to see what we can find 
of an instructive nature in rural school 
work. I assure you that we are being 
richly repaid for the time and expense. 
There are things ing on in the 
schools here in northeastern Missouri, 
for instance, which merit much study. 
We have met Professor Withers, of 
Ames, who suggests that we visit your 
schools, and especially the rural school 
taught by a young man named Irwin, 
and I wonder if you will be free on 
next Monday morning, if we come to 
your office, to direct us to the place? 
If ba could accompany us on the trip, 
and perhaps show us some of your 
other excellent schools, we should be 
honored and pleased.” 


HERE was more of this courteous 

and deferential letter, all giving 
Jennie a sense of being saluted by a 
fine gentleman in satin and ruffles, and 
with a’ plume on his hat. And then 
came the shock—a party of State of- 
ficials were coming into the county to 
study Jim Irwin’s school! They would 
never come to study Wilbur Smythe’s 
law practice—or her work as county 
superintendent—never!—and Jim was 
getting seventy-five dollars a month, 
and had a mother to support. More- 
over, he was getting more than he had 
asked when the colonel had told him 
to “hold the district up!” But there 
could be no doubt that there was some- 
thing to Jim—the man was out of the 
ordinary. 

Jennie wired to her southerner for 
the number of his party, and secured 
automobiles for the trip. She sent a 
note to Jim Irwin telling of the pros- 
pective visitation. 

She was glad of the automobiles the 
next Monday wo - when at nine- 
thirty the train discharged upon her 
a dozen very alert, very up-to-date, 
very inquisitive southerners, male and 
female, most of whom seemed to have 
left their “r’s” in the gulf region. It 
was eleven when the party parked 
their machines before the schoolhouse 
door. 

“There are visitors here before us,” 
said Jennie. 

“Seems rather like an educational 
shrine,” said Doctor Brathwayt, of 
Mississippi. “How does he accommo- 
date so many visitors in that small 
edifice?” 

Once inside, Jennie felt a queer re- 
turn of her old aversion to Jim’s meth- 
ods. It was so utterly unlike a school 
as Jennie understood the word, that 
she glanced back at the group of edu- 
cators with a little blush. The school 
was in a sort of uproar. Not that up- 
roar of boredom and mischief of which 
most of us have familiar memories, 
but a sort of eager uproar, in which 
every child was intensely interested in 
the same thing; and did little rustling 
things because of this interest; some- 
thing like the hum at a football game 
or a dog-fight. 

On one side of the desk stood Jim 
Irwin, and facing him was a smooth 
stranger of the old-fashioned light- 
ning-rod-agent type—the shallower and 
laxer sort of salesman of the kind 
whose sole business is to get signa- 
tures on the dotted line, and let some 
one else do the rest. 

Standing back of him in evident dis- 
tress was Mr. Cornelius Bonner, and 

ouped about were Columbus Brown, 

. B. Hamm, Ezra Bronson, A. B. Tal- 
(Continued on page 148) 
























HY is amanwhotravels 
only at night like an 
unadvertised product? 

Sounds like a sticker but its 
not half as hard to answer as 
you might think. 

The man who travels only 
at night doesn’t dare show his 
face in the light of day, and an 
unadvertised product doesn’t 
dare show itself in the light 
of publicity. 

They are both things to be 
avoided. 

You certainly wouldn’t 
trust the night prowler in your 
house— but how about the 
unadvertised product, the 
product that doest dare show 
its face in print ? 

When you get right down 
to brass tacks there isn’t much 
difterence. 

A good product always in- 
creases its sales by good 
advertising, but a poor one 
inevitably fails if it advertises. 

There’s a sound reason for 
this: No matter how extensive 
or good the advertising of a 
product ‘may be, still if the 
product itself isn’t exception- 
ally good people won’t buy 
it a second time; no more 
than they would trust a man 
the second time after they 
caught him lying once. 

To sell a product in adver- 
tising, you cas to give it a 
pretty good reputation; you 
have to say mighty nice things 
about it and claim all kinds 
of superior qualities for it. 
Then when people try it and 
it doesn’t live up to its claims, 
naturally they won’t buy it 
a second time. 

Manufacturers know this— 
or they ought to by now. So 
when they have a mighty good 
product to sell they’re not 
afraid to advertise it, because 
they know that publicity will 
increase its sales. All they 
have to do is to introduce it 
to people and they’ll buy it 
again and again. 

But, if their product isn’t the 
best, and wouldn’t live up to the 
good things they would have to say 
about it in an advertisement, they 
know that they would only lose 
money by advertising, for once tried, 
no one would buy the thing again. 
And if people only buy a product 
once the best advertising in the 
world won’t pay. 

The: answer is simple. In the 
long run you protect yourself by 
buying advertised products. May- 
be you'll get stung once or even 
twice, but not nearly as often as if 
you bought just any old thing that 
came your way. 

Does it pay to give a thought to 
advertising? Just try and see. Then 
we'll bet that you’ll agree, it pays 
many times over in just saving you 
from buying poor worthless stuff— 
for you'll find that advertising acts 
as a guide to the good things in life 


Advertising Wanager 
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NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp t that gives an amaz- 

ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
— to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
urns without odor, smoke or noise— 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94% air and 6% common kero- 
sene (coal oil). 

The inventor, R. M. Johnson, 642 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or 
even to give one FREE to the first user 
in each locality who will help him in- 
troduce it. Write him to-day for full 
| eg seg Also ask him to explain 

ow you can get the agency, and with- 
out experience or money make $250 to 
$500 per month. 








PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff —Stops Hair Falling 

Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
6c. and $1.00 at druggists 
Hiscox Chem. Works, Patchogue, N.Y. 
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Some Step-Saving Suggestions 
Josephine E. Toal Praises the Pencil -— Hints For Mothers 


HAVE turned over a new leaf in the 

timesaving primer. It is very sim- 
ple. I have a pencil within easy reach 
wherever I am. From attic to base- 
ment I can always pounce upon one at 
a second’s notice. 

Of course, everyone expects to find 
pencils in the writing desk and on the 
telephone table. But it is a different 
thing when one has to run up or down 
a flight of stairs and back again for 
that little necessity which. will never 
come when you whistle. Spill a few 
pencil stubs about the house in handy 
places and see how it works. You will 
want one on the kitchen mantle (if you 


have one), to write the grocery orders, 
figure household expenses, ete. An- 
other in the kitchen cabinet or pantry 
will come in handy for making memo- 
randa, writing recipes and labels. 

All those bags, boxes and papers in 
the attic should be labeled. At house- 


cleaning time, just take a pencil and 
pad along up there with your broom 
and dustpan. You'll have plenty of 
of chances to use them. Leave them 
in the attic in a convenient place. 





T Booklet free. Highest Did you get your bulbs mixed up 
PA ENT emery Best resulte, | last year because when you put them 
»mptness assured . "o » . » « 
WATSON E. COLEMAN. bean Lawyer, 624 F Street, | 2" the basement you made only a men- 
ASHINGTON, 
- i ~ “ 
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and good service 


This country has enjoyed railroad transporta- 
tion on practically a cheaper basis than any 
other civilized country.— Report of the Con- 
gressional Joint Commission or Agriculture. 


Shippers of farm products on the New York Central Lines 
know from experience that the quality of railroad service is 
of greater importance than the price. 


Inadequate, inefficient freight service is dear at any price. 
Rates that leave no margin of earnings on railroad invest- 
ment dry up the sources of new capital, without which the 
carriers cannot provide the new equipment and facilities their 


shippers must have. 


This necessary margin of receipts above expenditures, so 
vital to the life of the railroads, is a small fraction of rail- 


road rates. 


come in five years, a return of 4.14% 
But a reduction of 16% in the rates charged 


investment. 


In 1922 the railroads earned the largest net in- 


on their property 


in 1922 would have taken all this net. 


The Congressional Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry 
estimated that the average proportion of freight rates to the 


value of goods carried was 6%. 


If this were reduced to 5%, 


a reduction so small that the consuming public would detect 
no difference in living costs, most of our railroads would starve. 


Living rates for the railroads—insuring healthy growth of 


railroad facilities—are vital to agricultural prosperity. 
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BOSTON SALBANY~MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH & LAKE EBIB 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 


General Offices—466 Lexington Ave., New York 














tal memoranda that went back on you? 
Maybe it wasn’t bulbs; perhaps it was 
seed potatoes, or you forgot how many 
dozens of eggs you laid down and when. 

The summer kitchen? the woodshed? 
Sure! All the garden seeds garnered, 
the corn and herbs traced up, the left- 
over paints and varnishes—a multitude 
of things to be tag 

Don’t omit penci and paper-in the 
guest room. Your friend may have 
forgotten her fountain pen, 

The pencil in my workbasket often 
jots down measurements. One in my 
machine drawer, along with a piece of 
crayon, is no less a timesaver. 

You will want a pencil on the porch 
reading table for notes, and of course, 
plenty of nice long sharp ones in the 
library. 

Snatch down a pencil from the rafter 
in the henhouse to mark eggs and make 
poultry tallies. 

I always carry a stub or two in my 
shopping bag, and one in my pocket 
when I go to church (have you 
ever noticed the pencil shortage in 
church?), and tuck one in with a writ- 
ing pad when I pack my suitcase for 
a trip. 


Other Small Timesavers 
Pins, buttons, needles, and thread— 


| a supply on each floor in the house will 
| save much time and vexation. 


The 
safety pin, convenient makeshift for 
the missing button or string, is ever a 
friend in need and should have an hon- 
ored place in every bedroom and bath- 
room, as well as in handy baskets and 
drawers here and there about the 
house. 

The ready string is as much a time- 
saver as the ready pencil. A ball of 
twine in the kitchen, the attic, and the 
basement saves many steps. A few 
sheets of heavy wrapping paper and a 
quantity of stout cord laid up in a 
convenient place, help out wonderfully 
in the hurried moment when a package 
is to be wrapped on short notice. 

Save the heavy cord with which your 
flour sacks come closed, the bits of 
tow and rope tied about the burlap 
in which your new rugs and furniture 
were delivered. You will find them 
timely aids next summer for trying up 
shrubs and plants in the garden. 


DONT’S FOR YOUNG MOTHERS 


1. Don’t let the baby eat between 
meals—not even bread or crack- 


ers. Have the mealtimes regular. 
2. Don’t forget to give water between 
meals. 
3. Don’t give over-ripe or under- 
ripe fruit. 


4. Don’t give the baby “tastes” of the 
adult’s food. It doesn’t pay! 


READY SEPTEMBER 1 


This is the cover of our fall and 
winter Fashion Magazine. Inside you 
will find page after page of smart new 
designs, for children, young people and 
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older women, and suggestions for 
a gifts to be made at home as 
well. 


There are also illustrated lessons in 
stitches you should know and in diffi- 
cult 
in all, 


arts of home dress All 
it is a book you cannot afford 


to be without, were the cost ten times 
its present low. rate. Send 10c in 
stamps or coin (wrap coin carefully: 
stamps are safer) to our Pattern De- 
partment for your copy. 


THE HANDIEST BABY-TENDER 


The first requisite for a home-made 
“baby tender” is an old baby buggy, 
the sole qualifications of which are, that 
the wheels and springs are intact. Then 
you add a clothes basket and a can of 
pretty paint. 

Remove the old body from the frame 
and fasten above the springs a light, 
solid platform. Paint it all ‘neatly and 
if desired, paint the basket to match. 
Fix the basket so that it ties or hooks 
securely to the platform, yet may 
quickly and easily be removed. And 
keep all within proportions that will 
readily pass through a doorway. If 
the original handle is shortened and 
fastened to the platform, it will suffice 
to push the tender about the house. 

Baby in this bassinette can easily be 
pushed from room to room without in 
the least disturbing him. When bath- 
time comes, push the tender to the de- 
sired spot, remove the basket, spread 
a warm blanket over the platform and 
it is the handiest place imaginable to 
bathe and dress the little one. 

Best of all, when baby outgrows it— 
as babies have a disconcerting way of 
doing—the basket is always a con- 
venience. And even the discarded plat- 
form on wheels will be found conv enient 
in the laundry or to use on the porch.— 
ALICE MARGARET ASHTON. 


The Brown Mouse 
(Continued from page 147) 


cott and two or three others from out- 
side the Woodruff District. With en- 
velopes in their hands and the light of 


battle in their eyes stood Newton 
Bronson, Raymond Simms, Bettina 
Hansen, Mary Smith and Angie Tal- 


cott, the boys filled with delight, the 
girls rather frightened at being en- 
gaged in something like a debate with 
the salesman. 

(Continued next week) 


. 


Paraffine is a good wax for sadirons, 
It polishes and smooths them better 
than ordinary ironing wax. 
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A Modern Bathroom, $60 


The Just one of our wonderful bargains. Set com 

“ . ” prises a 4, #45 or 5 foot iron enameled roll rim 
e beth tub, one 19 inch roll rim enameled flat 

back lavatory, end a syphon «action, wash 

down water closet with porcelain tank and 

fi oak post hinge seat; all china index faucets, 

Send pickel-plated traps,and all nickel-platedbeavy 
Catalog 40 Sttines. J. M.SEIDEN BERG CO..Inc. 


264 W. 34 St. 


Aged Owner Throws In 


Horses, cows, tools, growing crops, 40 acres hay, 8 acres 
oats, 244 acres corn, 44 acre beans, 4s acre potatoes, garden, 
jaa eee gl ee fruit, horses, 5 cows, poultry, full 
tor, etc.; 62 acres near schools, 
stores, ph mye good markets; 100 apples; buildings 
rth $4000 include 2-story 10-room house, maple shade, 
beautiful view, two big barns, granary, piggery; all for 
$3500, easy terms. Details page 47 [Jlus. Catalog Bargains 
—many States. Copy free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
150R Nassau Street, New York City. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


Bet. 7th and sth Aves. 
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The New President’s Wif 
Mrs. Coolidge as Her Neighbors Know Her Mon om Ward rey © 
imes ; * 
in ER neighbors run to her to be gold piano as often as she wants now, 
ally : shown a new fancy work stitch. without fear of reproof. 2 
De- She made a playhouse in the back Her story is just such a one as demo- st er ouse 
yard for her young sons, from a piano cratic, but romance-loving Americans . 
— like to think typical of this “land of is ke theM st — 
She likes picture puzzles and enjoys the free,” where almost anything may Oo e 
ER working them out of an evening with happen to almost anybody. She met “a 
— the boys. ; her husband when she was teaching <oe 
egy She’s a great knitter and hopes to in a Northampton school for the deaf — fe 
that win a prize for her original afghan, and he was a young law student. The 
Then submitted in a recent contest. ; rent of their first house was $32 a 
= of She’s called by the people in the vil- month and —e complained about the 
, lage “an ideal backdoor neighbor.” way the paint had peeled off the front 
ine Who’s this? Some — Farm porch. 
ight Bureau member or club leader? Mrs. Coolidge is that rare woman 
a Not at all. She’s Mrs. Calvin who combines strong domestic tastes 
atch Coolidge, wife of the néw President, with real social ability. One neighbor 
oaine who has therefore succeeded to the will tell you she has helped her hus- 
may highest title an American woman can band most by the way she has kept 
And claim—the simple one of “First Lady his home and brought up his boys, and 
‘will of the Land.” another will say she’s done most for 
if It is a hackneyed saying that any him by her social charm and brilliance 
ona boy born in the United States may some as a hostess and in public affairs. 
affice day be President; we don’t so often Washington society has already had 
: think that any American girl may be a chance to get acquainted with Mrs. 
Se i mistress of the’ White House. Surely Coolidge and found her a woman of 
. “4 the young Vermont teacher who visited. delightful personality. But “the folks 
os the President’s home with a party of back home” are not a bit impressed 
d ‘ tourists some years ago had no idea by Washington’s  discovery—they’ve 
A ‘d that she might preside there herself known Grace Coolidge all these years, 
oe one day. And it’s quite certain that and wherever she is, she’s “the life 
et the gruff old guard who warned her of the party” and “just about right.” 
_ off when she rather enviously touched And somehow one thinks that the 
it the famous gold piano (Mrs. Coolidge is verdict of her back-yard and front- 
: of a musician, too) had no idea that he porch neighbors means more to Mrs. 
7s had scolded a future President’s future Coolidge than all the “high society” in 
ag wife! Mrs. Coolidge can play on that the world. 
nient 
ch.— 
FIVE FALL PATTERNS FOR THE UP-TO-DATE WOMAN 
7 
i. . Here is the d y little frock yY well Pr fi b th Sa 
tes Ratios oe poet — 4 cumieet> ou may as e 0 t e ving 
able style too, and = oo — — e Y 
si le it is t e. comes in sizes 
out- 16 years, 36, "38, 40. and, 42 a a this Book offers ou 
1 en- py wt material with 3% ards of 6-inch This Catalogue is free to you. You need merely fill in the coupon below. You; too; 
ht of ribbon for sash. Price 12c. may just as well profit by the saving this book offers. 
rwton Over Fifty Years’ experience in buying and manufacturing has gone into this book 
. ma —to secure for you and your family the lowest prices and the biggest savings. 
the Over Forty Million Dollars’ worth of merchandise has been bought when prices were 
d ae lowest, and manufactured especially for this Catalogue. 
with Our World-wide Search for Bargains 
2\ Actually, our buyers have searched every important market of the world to secure 
for you these bargains. Nothing has been left undone to secure the lowest prices. And 
i ' in all this work we have never lost sight of quality. 
' LY j To offer only the kind of goods that is best for you to buy, that will give the longest 
a. ‘ \ Ox ) service, that is our policy. We never sacrifice quality to make a seemingly low price. 
etter + 
| 229A) “Ward Quality” Means Reliable Goods 
a WIV ‘ When you buy from Montgomery Ward & Co., you get only goods that will stand * 
\e il hs inspection and use. 
i Ls Wi) That has been our principle for 
> i! i; over Fifty Years. Tosell only De- 
| i pendable, Serviceable Goods at the 
= Uigva! Mm lowest prices possible—and. always 
) No. 1634 is the house- oe y i No. 1233 is a combina —— back if you are not 
poten we all-year- \ | pe —— and camisole, sa 2 
rounc is is a trim - nt i 7 s Ww Ss 
Je model, not hard te make a \| N Sie tee ee Everything for the Home, 
ie ome - snes ~_ =, SS WM) y pense, 36, 40, and 44 inches the Farm and the Family 
0, 42 an inches bus ae ust measure. Size 36 ires : 
60 measure. Size 36 requires Tl 1% yards 30, 36, or 40-inch mn + ~~ MEA 
$ 3% yards 36-inch materigl ". material ; 3% yards lace and for you the best New York Styles, only 
an eee with % yard contrasting. (825 ry 2 yards ribbon. Price 12c. the best. And we offer these for every 
roll rim Price 12c. member of the family, without the usual 
—7 “fashion profits.”” You will be delighted 
a om we os hey me be Section of this new 
athens . is the “make-over” ih eo pag — 
— wn soe TOP your'e ih of cloth, , FOR THE HOME: Experts in inte- 
*° but is pretty in new materials tior decoration have provided a treat for 
fase 8 too and has a wide range of sizes dmg ~ interested in oe their 
Sleeves may be short or long. It — gm at sy a 
comes in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 8 ae ae kee ee 
8 acres and 46 inches bust measure. Size everything needed for the home this book 
garden, 36 requires 1% yards 40-inch ma- offers ete saving 
ry, = terial with 15§ yards 40-inch con- FOR THE FARM: For over Fifty 
nildings trasting. Price 12c. Years, the American Farmer and Mont- 
» shade, gomery Ward & Co. have helped each 
bis RAP 
cy " , for the stout n, a> Wouues aitesee s 
—_— PR. Ri 2.4 T, "The orig. + hy A. verythi by R-—5 
inal was ~ —- Sa offered at a saving. To 
with orful print vest. as 2 
deal lines for the full figure. No. FOR THE MEN: Ev for MONTGOMERY 
1742 comes in sizes 36, 38, 40, the man’s and boy's personal use. Our poly hy 4 
42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust a ee — eS pt. 0-H 
~ 36 uires 4 : A . - » Kan . 
yards 40-tneh- material with os ws ays pe ata wana . St. ery deer = 
7 ~ Pri ‘ou, @ orth (M il 
ize 30-inch contensting, = least, miss the slveninae this book offers Fort W: this cou- 
4 you. You and your family may just as pon to the house nearest you.) 
well profit by its saving. Please mail a 2 my free copy of 
The coupon below brings you this big, - Monts 8 complete 
To Order: Be sure your complete Fall & Winter Catalogue free. Fall and. Winter Catalogue. 
name, address, pattern num- 
bers and sizes are clearly writ- MontgomeryWard & Co. Name. oeccccccccccccccsseccccccss 
ten; add 10c if you want the Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Address. :....+ —ivinevintteonate 
new fall catalogue; put 12c¢ for 
: , . Portland, Ore. Fort Worth 
each pattern and send to Pattern Department, American Agriculturist, 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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PREMIUM PRICES FOR LIVE 
POULTRY 


HERSCHEL H. JONES 


the New York wholesale live poul- 
try market at this time of year it is 
customary for dealers to attempt to get 
premiums of lc per pound or more 
above published quotations for heavy 
fowls. From early August on until 
after the Hebrew holidays in a 
ber and October the demand for heavy 
fowls is strong. At certain holiday 
periods the orthodox Jewish housewife 
uses only the fat from fowls for cook- 
ing, so that fat fowls are wanted in 
great quantities. This custom of 
charging buyers premiums for them 
has become so fixed that whatever quo- 
tations are given in the recognized 
trade market report, the dealers ask 
that much more. The buyers are quite 
stirred up over it. They claim that 
the wholesalers are demanding pre- 
miums for average heavy fowls, not 
only for fancy selected stock. The dif- 
ficulty comes from the fact that a large 
portion of New York’s weekly supply 
of live poultry is bought on the basis 
of quotations published a day or more 
after the sale. The buyers are very 
thoroughly organized, whereas the 
wholesale dealers are not, and in the 
last year the buyers have had domi- 
nant control. 

This controversy relates primarily, 
of course, to the larger supplies of 
oultry that come to New York by 
Freight from the middle west. It is of 
interest to the nearby express shippers, 
too, however. The live poultry busi- 
ness at New York has grown to huge 


roportions in recent years, a very 
arge part of the poultry going to 
the special poultry slaughter houses 


for the Jewish trade. The Italians also 
consume a considerable quantity of 
fresh-killed poultry, but they have been 
more or less driven out of certain chan- 
nels of the business by the well-organ- 
ized Jewish dealers. The Health De- 
partment has made an effort to stop 
street peddling of live poultry, which 
was popular with the Italians, and has 
shut down on killing of poultry in other 
than licensed slaughter houses. 

The total value of New York’s week- 
ly supply of live poultry is estimated 
at around $1,500,000. 

The accompanying table of wholesale 
prices of express fowls and broilers in 
1922 and this year may be of value in 
gauging the possible trend of prices in 
the next few weeks. (Prices taken 
from Department of Farms and Mar- 
kets reports.) 

Express receipts of live poultry sold 
well last week when of good quality, 
but there was a large proportion of 
poor stock which was offered at inside 
prices. Wholesale prices August 23 
as follows: Fowls, 25 @ 29c; Broilers, 
colored, 30 @ 31c; Leghorn, large, 29 @ 
30c; average, 27 @ 28c; small, 23 @ 26c. 


FEW FANCY NEARBY EGGS 


The market held steady last week for 
fancy and extra fancy nearby white 
eggs and the top quotation on New 
Jersey hennery whites, closely selected, 
extras, was advanced to 57c. The bulk 
of the receipts from nearby sections, 
however, were of medium quality, and 
sold within a range of 39 @ 48c, with 
undergrades down as low as 32c. 
Buyers became very critical and were 
willing to pay highest prices for only 
very fancy eggs. The medium and 
lower qualities moved slowly. The bulk 
of the supply of Pacific Coast eggs 
toward the end of last week was offered 
at 43 @46c. There was a tendency, 
however, for buyers to turn from Pa- 
cific Coast to nearby eggs of fuller and 
better quality. Cold storage eggs 
moved out of storage at New York 
last week at the rate of from 3,000 
to 6,000 cases per day, whereas the 
movement into storage averaged less 
than 2,000 cases per day. The best 
qualities of storage eggs undoubtedly 
tend to hold down the market of fresh 
receipts. 

The final Government report of cold 
storage egg stocks in the United States 
shows 10,503,000 cases, or 113,000 
cases more than indicated by the pre- 
liminary report. This is in excess over 
last year of 342,000 cases, or a little 
less chan 8.4 per cent. There was also 
an excess of frozen eggs in storage of 


8,348,000 pounds, equivalent to about 
260,000 cases of eggs in the shell. 

In the four large markets a total of 
5,935,746 cases of eggs have been re- 
ceived January 1, which is about 100,- 
000 cases more than the same period 
in 1922. Wholesale dealers were com- 
plaining last week over the irregularity 
in the volume of Pacific Coast egg re- 
ceipts, due to the occasional shipments 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


to feel that a peak had been reached 
temporarily, at least, and declined to 
buy further except for immediate 
needs. Toward the end of the week 
creamery extras (92 score) dropped 
from 44% @ 45c per Ib. down to 44c. 
There was some uncertainty as to fur- 
ther changes, but it is unlikely that 
this weakness will continue. e re- 
ports are, however, that the extreme of 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF EXPRESS FOWLS AND BROILERS 









































FOWLS BROILERS 
m Leghorn— 
Colored Leghorn Colored Large Average Small 
1922 Prices 
BEB. B.cccccccccccees: 24@25c | 21@230 28@30c | 24@25c 230 210e 
Aug. 17. .c0m mecccccece 26@28c | 22@25c¢ 31@338c | 30@3i1c 30¢ 28c¢ 
AUG. 34. ccccomeccecces 25 @ 26c¢ 18 @ 22c 26 @ 28c BEC focccece | coccece 
Aug 31 o cece ewesscccce 27@29¢ | 20@23c¢ 26 @ 28c 26c Z4q tt cewccce 
OER. Tecccsoascooesess 25 @ 27 20 @22c¢ 24@27c 25c 240 22c 
Best. 14. cccececcecesess 27 @ 29¢ 24 @ 26c 27@29c 27c Be MTT TL 
Bept. Bh.cccccocecscoces 28 @ 32 25 @ 26c¢ 27 @ 28e 26c 250 3 ccccece . 
Baemk. Be ccccccecocececes BOG See F cocccces 22¢ 286 Jocccee ° eeecee 
1923 Prices 
BGR. Bisccescesseesans 23@24c 2le 33@38e | 31@33c |26@32e 26@30c 
Aug. Dowecccevccccces 21 @ 26« 19 @ 20c 32 @ 33c 30c 29¢ 24@ 28c 
AUB. 1Gscccccccesecsecs 27 23 @ 24c 27 @ 29¢ 28c 27%e 26¢ 
AUB. Beccccccccccccese 28 @ 30c 20 @24c 28 @ 30c 29c 127@29c—s ft on ccccce 
of large quantities by steamer. These low production has been passed. Many 


heavy irregular shipments tend to de- 
press the market not only for Pacific 
Coast eggs but for all other classes, 


THE HONEY MARKET 

Activity is increasing in the honey 
market. The demand for buckwheat 
extracted for delivery around Septem- 
ber 1 is good. Country buyers, how- 
ever, are offering only 8 and 9c a pound. 
There is no stability to the market at 
New York City, prices quoted by dealers 
ranging from 7 @ llc f.o.b. New York. 

The New York Journal of Commerce 
August 24 quoted honey as follows: 
Clover, comb case, $3.50 @ 4, extracted 
per lb. 9 @ 1lc; Buckwheat, comb crate, 


> 


$3 @ 3.50, extracted per Ib. 7 @ 9c. 
CHEESE ADVANCE 


Because of larger speculative de- 
mand, and less favorable reports as 
to producing conditions, the cheese mar- 
ket advanced last week. On August 
23, State whole milk flats, fresh, aver- 
age run, were quoted at 25% @ 25%c 
lb., an increase of %c over the previous 
week. Some dealers were asking 26c. 
The following is the final August 1 
Federal cold storage report on Ameri- 
can cheese holdings: 


U. S. COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


Aug. 1 Aug. 1 Aug. 1 
5-Yr. Av. 1922 1923 
Cheese, American... 50,165 46,580 55,768 


BUTTER REACTS SLIGHTLY 


After climbing up rather steadily 
for some time, butter prices came to 
a standstill last week. Buyers seemed 


sections that suffered from drouth 
have recently had sufficient showers to 
bring them back into condition. 

The demand for unsalted creamery 
is usually dull at this time of year 
and supplies are liberal. Creamery 
unsalted extras were quoted August 
23 at 45 @ 45%éc. 


POTATO MARKET FIRM 


Prices in the potato growing sections 
last week were firm, due largely to a 
good demand on Long Island for 
“shippers,” field run, for export and 
for table stock outside of New York 
City. A few cars from the Island 
moved as far west as Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shippers were loaded for $1.46 per bu. 
in bulk; U. S. No. 1 stock for $1.56 
per bu.; sacked ones sold for $4.50 per 
150-lb. bag, f.o.b. loading station. 

South Jersey quotations touched $4.50 
per 150-lb sack f.o.b.; Robbinsville sec- 
tion quoted 150-lb sack from $4.35 @ 
4.50 f.o.b, 

Jersey U. S. No. 2 machine graded 
dragged at quotation from $1.35 per 
150-lb sack to $1.50 f.0.b. loading point. 


APPLE DEMAND LIMITED 


Supplies of barreled and basket ap- 
ples were light from Hudson River 
Valley sections last week, but heavy 
from New Jersey and Delaware. The 
demand was limited and market in- 
active, with highest prices realized on 
comparatively few sales. Large size, 
uniform fruit, of course, sold much 
more readily and bushel baskets were 
preferred to barrels. Following were 








Quotations From 


eastern farmers sold on August 24: 
Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) 


Other hennery whites, extras............ 
Te BOGERs cc cccccce 
« _,5 ERRTEEMTOCSTICICTT TT Tee 

Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts...... 
Lower grades... eccnecesocecees 


Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras. 


Butter (cents per pound) 


Creamery (salted) high score.........+0+ 
Extra (92 score) 


Good to Prime... scccccccccccccccces 


Timothy No.2...... 
Timothy No. S . . 0 2 oo ccccccccsscccccecs 
Fancy light clover mixed 
Alfalfa, second cuttin 
Oat straw No.1.... 


Fowls, colored fancy, heavy..........-.++. 


Broilers, colored fancy. ..........-seeses:s 
Broilers, leghorn. .......csecccsescoccces 


Live Stock (cents per pound) 
Calves, good to medium. .....sseeeceeees 
Bulls, common to g 
Lambs, common to g00d......ssseeceeees 
Hogs, Yorkers 


eee ee eee eee eee ee) 





The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 


New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras... 


Hennery browns, extras.........seeeeee 


Pulses We. Beccccseccecccecessoecses 


State dairy (salted), finest.......sseee0. 
Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) 
Timothy Sample. .....ccsccecsccccccsces 


Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per Ib.) 


Fowls, leghorns and poor... .....eee+ee+0s 


eee eee eee eee eens 


Eastern Markets 
New York Buffalo Phila. 
. . , Sree eee ee 
ecces 52@55 TT Tr rT ecctesou 
aeee 44@48 42@44 33 
Spares = en osecce 291, 
eee SearGe Gesseced + abde0ece 
ere eee eee 
eee  _) irr cr, eee « 
see 37@39 | eer e 
eses ee eee ee er 
eeee 44146 @45 48@49 eeeeecee 
ence 44 46 @47 46 
.. = «48@438% 24443 goad e 
wees 40% @42%4 36@42 ii 
U.8.Grades OldGrade Standards 
$27@29 $17@18 $26 @27 
seen ZBO@ZE «ss crccccecs 22@23 
ia See -. eteshves PEAS e 
bees BD wwcccces 26 @27 
cece ay 
BOGIES . eccceeed § cedecocee 
tee. 25@29 26@28 29 @30 
esee 23@25 21@23 21@24 
cies 30@31 34 36 
seats 27@30 2 35 
ee WOE =—«s cccccecs 8 —«_—s we woven 
alan +t tty ecocosees eeccceed 
cece BOIS ceccescc  v6bevce0d 
mei  ceecmods. _: omeudaaal 
oe fae tt rere 


Sheep, common to good eweS.......+s+e++ 











wholesale prices August 23 on Hudson 
Valley apples in bushel baskets: 
DUCHESS, 75c @ $1.50; WEALTHY, 
75c @ $2; WILLIAMS, $2 @ 2.75; 
MAIDEN BLUSH, $1@1.25; 
GRAVENSTEIN, $1.25 @ 1.75; WOLF 
RIVER and ALEXANDER, $1.50 @ 
2; TRANSPARENT, 75 @1.50. 
DUCHESS, in barrels, best, brought 
+ adie WEALTHY, best, $4@ 


Crab apples are coming in from Hud- 
son Valley sections, but there is very 
little demand for them now. Some re- 
ceivers are putting them into storage 
until after Labor Day, when people 
will have returned from summer vaca- 
tions and take more interest in jelly- 
making and canning. It is a mista 
to ship crab apples in barrels. They 
should be packed in bushel baskets, or 
12 and 14 qt. baskets. Wholesale 
prices on crab apples August 23 fol- 
lows: Per bu. basket, different va- 
rieties, best, small, $3 @ 3.50; large, 
$2 @ 2.60; poor to ordinary, $1 @ 1.50; 
per 12 and 14 qt. basket, 50 @ 75c. 

California shipped over 2,000 car- 
loads of apples from the middle of 
June to August 18 this season, out of 
a total of only 5,148 for the whole 
country. This compares with 55 cars 
from New York State in the same 
period. It is no wonder California 
Gravensteins have been flooding our 
New York market, 


DULL MARKET FOR PEARS 


California has taken all the edge 
off the pear market for eastern grow- 
ers lately. Out of total of 233 car- 
loads of pears received at New York 
in the week ending August 18, 199 
came from California and only 32 from 
New York State. The California boxed 
Bartletts have absorbed most of the 
fruit stand demand. 

Clapp’s Favorites, Bartletts, and 
Flemish Beauty are the varieties now 
in the market from New York State 
sections. Some Seckels from New 
Jersey and other sections. Clapp 
Favorites sold August 23, per bu. 
basket at $2 @3.25, with the best 
mostly at $2.50 @ 2.75. Bartletts $1.75 
@ 3, with best ranging from $2.50 
@ 2.75. 

GOOD HAY IN DEMAND 


Good hay was in active demand last 
week and the available supplies cleaned 
up fairly well. The prevailing price 
for No. 2 Timothy toward end of week 
was $29 per ton. Some No. 1 Timothy 
reached $32 per ton. Brooklyn was 
somewhat firmer than Manhattan. 


CORRECTION OF ERROR 


Owing to haste in getting last-minute 
data on crop estimates into our Mar- 
ket Page last week, two stenographic 
errors escaped attention. The total 
commercial apple crop for the entire 
country should have read 32,877,000 
barrels, not bushels, and the apparent 
decrease in the New York State crop 
this year compared with last should 
have read 800,000 barrels and not 
8,000,000 barrels—EDITOR OF MARKET 
PAGE. 








SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 


To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City 


WHITE EGGS BOUGHT 


THE YEAR AROUND 
No Commission. Fresh, Clean Eggs Wanted 
SHIP TO 


CENTRAL NYACK POULTRY FARM, Nyack, N.Y 


References Upon Application 











Farmers Supplied with 
STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
FOR HAY AND STRAW BALING, ETC. 
Quality Gaaranteed 


H. P. & H. F. WILSON CO. 
520 Washington St. NEW YORK 
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September League Prices 
$2.98 For Class 1—Mulk Market Active 


E Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association, Inc., announces that the 
@ollowing prices have been voted for 
the month of September, quotations 
being given for milk produced in the 
basic zone of 201-210 mile zone from 
New York City for 3 per cent milk: 

Class 1—For milk that goes into fluid 
consumption, $2.98. 

Class 2a—For milk going into the 
manufacture of cream, $2.05 per 100 
pounds. There will be differentials of 
from 20c to 35¢ per hundred added to 
the price, depending upon the disposal 
of the skimmilk. These differentials 
hold throughout where the disposal of 
by-products are concerned. 

Class 2b—For milk going into the 
manufacture of plain condensed milk, 
ice cream and cheeses other than men- 
tioned in Class 2c and 4b, $2.40 per 
100 pounds. 

Class 2c—For milk going into the 
manufacture of soft cheeses, $2.35 per 
100 pounds. 

Class 3—For milk going into the 
manufacture of powdered, condensed 
and evaporated milk and hard cheeses, 
$2.25 per 100 pounds. 

Class 4a—For milk going into the 
manufacture of butter, the price will 
be determined by average New York 
quotations of that commodity of 92 
score. 

Class 4b—For milk going into the 
manufacture of American cheese, the 
price will be determined by average 
New York market quotations. 

The price of $2.98 for class one milk 
is the highest September price with the 
exception of 1919 and 1920. It does 
not equal cost of production, but comes 
nearer to it than the general price 
level of the past. Present conditions 
in the field have made the increase 
necessary. 

The League reports that present in- 
dications are that the New York City 
fluid milk market will be active. 


DIRECTOR OF LONG ISLAND 
FARM SCHOOL RESIGNS 


G. A. Bricker, recently appointed 
acting director of the New York State 
Institute of Applied Agriculture at 
Farmingdale, Long Island, has sub- 
mitted his resignation, which the Board 
of Trustees immediately accepted. Mr. 
Bricker apparently was not extremely 
popular with the farmers of Long Is- 
land or the Board. At least this is 
indicated in a statement of one of the 
Board members, E. R. Lupton, who is 
a prominent Suffolk County farmer and 
president of the Farm Bureau. Mr. 
Lupton said that the acceptance of the 
resignation represented the general 
sentiment of the Board. 

Mr. Bricker was appointed in April 
to succeed A. A. Johnson, who resigned 
as a culmination of many attacks on 
his,gadministration, ending in a strike 
of the student body. It is said that it 
seemed to be the faculty of beth Mr. 
Johnson and Mr. Bricker, as well, to go 
out of their way to antagonize the 
farmers of the Island. 


LONG NEWS IN SHORT 
PARAGRAPHS 


At this writing the coal miners and 
operators have just broken off the con- 
ference which they have been holding 
at Atlantic City, N. J., in an endeavor 
to reach an agreement on which to con- 
tinue on September 1. Neither side 
seems willing to give an inch, with the 
result that there is a big chance of an- 
other coal strike. American Agricul- 
turist has constantly advised its peo- 
ple to lay in their winter supply of 
coal. Now there is more reason for 
that advice than ever. 

* * * 

Plans are now under way to conduct 
a State-wide poultry marketing surve 
in New York State. The New York 
State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 
and the State Farm Bureau Federation 
are cooperating in the study which is 
expected to reveal many facts of vital 
interest and importance to poultrymen 
of the State. The survey has already 
been started in Suffolk County, under 
the supervision of the county agricul- 


tural agent. A list of all poultrymen 
in the county having flocks of 75 birds 
or more, has been compiled, and ques- 
tionnaires are being sent to each name 
aguserng on the list. Summarization 
of the questionnaires revealing specific 
marketing information will be made by 
the poultry department of the State 
College of Agriculture. S3ased on the 
information received, it is expected that 
an adequate poultry marketing pro- 
gram for the State can be prepared. 


* * * 


The Goevernment’s crop reports now 
estimate that the Nation’s potato crop 
will be 379,558,000 bushels. The earlier 
estimates were larger. In the last few 
weeks potatoes in several of the States 
have not done so well and some shrink- 
age is indicated in the States of Min- 
nesota, New York, Pennsylvania, Colo- 
rado and Utah. Last year’s crop was 
451,185,000 bushels. 


* * * 


Overproduction is the seat of our 
troubles. One way to cut down produc- 
tion profitably is to pasture more of 
the poorer meadows. 

+ * 7 


Over two million farms in the South 
are devoted chiefly to the production 
of cotton. On the average, there are 
thirteen million bales of cotton pro- 
duced yearly between Albermarle 
Sound and the Rio Grande River. This 
is double the amount grown in all the 
rest of the world, and is the basis 
for the old slogan that “Cotton Is 
King.” Despite this fact, the cotton 
farmers are nearly always distressing- 
ly poor. The American Farm Bureau 
Federation is authority for the state- 
ment that every year a million chil- 
dren are robbed of their birthright of 
school and opportunity because they 
have to work in the cotton fields to 
eke out the pitiful subsistance of their 
people. The standard of living among 
cotton growers is the lowest among 
any class of farmers in the United 
States. There are two reasons for 
this; one is the one-crop system, which 
is the lowest form of farming, being 
nothing more than a high-class gamble; 
and the other reason is the lack of 
any protective selling methods or co- 
operation among the cotton producers. 
More diversified farming, coupled with 
cooperative marketing, is now develop- 
ing in the South, which will in time 
surely bring about better days in 
Dixie. 


Ducks By the Acre 


(Continued from page 145) 


After the ducklings are thoroughly 
chilled, they are weighed and packed 
in barrels, placing alternate layers of 
ducks and cracked ice. On the top of 
the barrel a good header of cracked 
ice is heaped and this is held in place 

y a piece of burlap tacked to the 
sides. The barrels of dressed duck- 
lings are shipped to New York City 
either by a night train or by an au- 
tomobile truck which makes the trip 
at night.” 

Long Island duck farmers have not 
been content to raise ducks efficiently: 
they have also undertaken to insure 
their sale to the best advantage. To 
accomplish this they have formed a co- 
operative association, which maintains 
its own place of business in New York 
City and which receives the dressed 
ducklings and negotiates their sale. 
When the receipts are in excess of the 
market demand at a fair price, the 
surplus is placed in storage and later 
drawn upon for use when receipts are 
light. In this way a continuous supply 
of Long Island ducklings is assured 
for the market and at the same time 
the general level of prices is main- 
tained at a price more favorable to 
the growers. 

Many of these old Long Island 
duck farmers began business in a small 
way with little more in the way of 
assets than a _ thoroughly practical 
knowledge of duck raising gained by 
experience on other duck plants. From 
these humble beginnin they have 
built up businesses which represent in- 
vestments of from $20,000 to $50,900 
or more. Ducks alone did it. 
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EIGHTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL 








New York STATE FAIR 








ing in the World. 


stables fireproof. 


Greatest Agricultural Exposition of the East 
Live Stock Premiums, $65,000 


Live Stock Judging Coliseum to be Opened 
this year—cost $500,000. Finest Fair Build- 


Modern sanitary buildings for the protection 
of valuable stock. Excellent shipping facilities. 


Horse Show exhibitors will appreciate the 
enlarged show ring with splendid footing. All 


Greatest attractions in the land including 
Western Rodeo, Grand Circuit Horse Racing, 
Automobile Racing, Band Concerts. 


Write Secretary State Fair for Premium Book 
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- CATTLE BREEDERS © 





SWINE BREEDERS 





GUERNSEYS 
Choice iciter. tor’ sale 
GORDON HALL 
OSCEOLA FARMS CRANFORD,N. J. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 


Sons of 
DUTCHLAND COLANTHA SIR INKA 
FISHKILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
HENRY MORGENTHALU, Jr., Owner 











HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


Fresh cows and springers, 100 head of the finest 
quality to select from. Address 


A. F. SAUNDERS, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Two car loads high-class grade springers. The 
kind that please. One car load registered females. 
Well bred, strictly high-class. Several registered 
service bulls. J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 
fresh and close by large and heavy producers. 
Pure bred registered Holsteins all ages; your 
inquiry will receive our best attention. 
Browncroft Farm McGRAW New York 














SWINE BREEDERS 


142—PIGS FOR SALE—142 


Yorkshire and Chester White Crosses; Chester and 
Berkshire Cross Pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old. $4 each; 7 to 
8 weeks old, $4.50 each; 8 to9 weeks, $5 each. Pure 
Chester White Pigs, 6 to7 weeks old, $5.50 each. 
Pure Black Berkshires, 7 to 8 weeks old, $5.50 each. 
Pure Breed Boars, $7 each. I will ship any part of 
the above lots C.O. D.on approval. 1 will guarantee 
safe delivery as far as the AGRICULTURIST goes. 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., WOBURN, MASS. 
LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Grand champion breeding 


. Largest berd in America. Free booklet. 
HARPENDING Box 10 DUNDEE, N.Y. 











CHESTER WHITE PIGS *°jy{¢ret..f°° 
VIVAN OSMUN Black Creek, N. Y. 
Big Type Chester Whites fior's)s, Grp Champion 
4 GEO. F. GRIFFIE, BR. 8, NEWVILLE, PA. 
Registered 0.1. C. Pigs fix o0704*2..012 


H. R. OBER Sebec Station, Maine 











AND CHESTER WHITE PIGS, 
E. P.ROGERS, WAYVILLE, N. Y. 





REGISTERED 0. I. 


: “SHEEP BREEDERS 
SNOWCROFT HAMPSHIRES 


All desirable ages. Some unusually good two-year-old 
rams to head pure bred flocks. 


Dr. S. F. SNOW 
713 University Block SYRACUSE, N.Y 


° is offering an Advanced Registry 
0 e Hampshire Ram. Also yearling 
and lamb rams. 
EARL D. BROWN ILION, N. Y., R. No. 2 

















BABY CHICKS 


BABY CHICKS 
° S. C. Rhode Island Reds, 12c each 
Chicks 





Barred Rocks, .... Ilceach 
S. C. W. .. Seach 
Mixed or Off Color, . . 7c each 


These chicks are all hatched from free range stook. 
Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Descriptive 
booklet free. 


W. A. LAUVER, McALISTERVILLE, PA. 


600 White Leghorn Breeders, one year old, 
$1.0 each. 10 Weeks’ Oid Pullets, Aug. 10th 
delivery, $1.0each and up. Thousands ready. 
HUMMER’S POULTRY FARM 
FRENCHTOWN, HN. J., R.1 


TOM BARRON PEDIGREE STRAIN 
8. O. White Leghorns exclusively. Nice, healthy pullets 
and cockerels, 10 weeks old, $1.00: 12 weeks old, $1.25 «ach. 
FEEK’S WHITE LEGHORN FARM, CLYDE, WN. Y. 


PULLETS—PULLETS 
LARGE TYPE ENGLISH S. C. WHITE LEGHORN 


12 weeks old pullets, long-bodied, pure bred, heal 

birds fon Lew matings. immediate ajthy 

ment. $1.3 each, $1.2) each in lots of ten or more. 
LEONARD F. STRICKLER - SHERIDAN, PA. 

















fine Poultry, Turkeys,Geese, Dacks, Guineas, 
Bantams. Collies, Pigeons, Chicks, 4 
Eggs, low; catelog. PIONEER FARMS, Pennsylvania. 





Hoffman’s 


“Leap’s Prolific’ 


Seed Wheat 


Here is real Seed-Wheat—the right variety—cleaned the way seed should 
be—and offered at a price you can pay! In 11 years of actual use in all winter- 
wheat-sections, “Leap’s Prolific’ has earned its right to leadership, and today 
stands as the best-liked, most dependable variety. This seed has meant in- 
creased yields of 5 to 15 bushels per acre to hosts of others. Sowing your entire 
acreage with it this fall, even though wheat-values should remain unsatisfactory, 
will show you better profits than are possible with any other Seed. 


Heavy Yielder: This year as high as 44¥,-bu-per-acre has been 
gotten, Several had yields of 40 to 42 bu. One grower has aver- P 
aged 35 bushels for the past eleven years. An Ohio customer } 
had 12-bushels more per acre than from his other wheat—a West 


Virginia user, twice the bushels made by another variety. 


Tall, Stiff Straw: Stands up remarkably—did not lodge when 
other wheats alongside went down badly. 


Large, Hard Grain, Does Not Shatter: \sitiors prefer this 
Wheat for Nour. Longherry type grain, finest quality, Stands 
rough handling, practically none shells out. 


Great Stooler—You Save Seed2ry:1; means money to you. Don't 
sow more than ITD ba. of this seed per acre—positively Every 
grain counts, Sell your other seed-wheat, and it will nearly pay 
for this new seed. Costs you very little to change to this seed. Its 
extra stooling ability insures abundant stalks and heaviest yields, 


Suited for All Soils: “Leap's Prolific’ has been given fair trial 
for many years on highland, lowland, limestone, gravel, slate and 
clay soils—rich, medium and thin soils—and has come out well 
on all of them. “Leap’s Prolific’ will pay you! 


Closely Graded Seed, Clean, Priced Right 


This seed produced here Lancaster WI at Valleys Graded to 
perfection by our pe westel 1 most m - it fit ‘Was harvested in good 
weather—perfectly dry—erair ‘ filled, brig! color, strictly sound germina- 
tion. it is free from cock le~ rye—dcarlic—cheat—and other weeds Will pass 
most critical inspection, and please any wheat grower. Seed is now packed in good 
cotton bage—ready for imme , ate ehipment When the “LEAP’S PROLIFIC” 
you order reaches you— « t does not suit you, return it We will 
refund your monée ar reight f ind trip e could not afford to make 
this offer if our “‘Leap’s Prolific” wa first class Seec No paper would print 
thie offer if they did not know we car k it up 
PRICES: 1 to 14 bu. at $1.95 per bu 5 to 59 bu. at $1.90 per bu 
© 60 bu. and over at $1.85 pe yu Bags are free On five or more 
bushels we pay the freight to any stati r io—N. ¥ Pa.—Va _W. Va.— 
Méd.—N. J.—Del.—Conn.—Mass. Oustomers not in above freight-paid territory 
may deduct 18c per bu. from above prices, t ‘ll ship charges collect. Send 
payment with order. Your check will do. ‘Order ‘today. 














A.H. HOFFMAN, Inc., Box 60, Landisville, Lancaster Co., Pa. 








Give Her a Chance 


Nowadays it isn’t necessary for the housewife 
to spend a lot of time cleaning up coal dust 
and ashes in the sitting room around the stove. 
With a Moncrief Pipeless Furnace in the base- 
ment, along with the coal and ashes, she has a 
chance to enjoy herself. 


The whole family will enjoy the uniform, humid- 
ified heat that circulates throughout the home. 
No cold, drafty floors in cold, windy weather 
with a Moncrief Pipeless Furnace. 


Moncrief Pipeless Furnaces are reasonable in 
cost and save fuel. Write today for catalog. 





Eastern Distributors 


F.H. HANLON, Batavia, N.Y. 


E. L. GARNER 
177 23d St., Jackson Heights, L. 1., N.Y. 














THE HENRY FURNACE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


| MONCRIEF 


PIPELESS 


FURNACE 


Simply this: Tires that do a 
farmer’s work at the least ulti- 
mate cost; tires that meet the 
road conditions he must meet; 
tires that will take him back 
and forth between his farm 
and town. 


Silvertowns meet his test. 


Stop, and think it over. The 
first tire had to meet road con- 
ditions now found in the coun- 
try. Goodrich, the pioneer tire 
maker, couldn’t choose the 
roads for its tires any more than 
a farmer can choose his. So 
Goodrich built tires to meet 
them. 

Your dealer sells Silvertowns, 
Goodrich “55” Clincher Fab- 
rics, and Goodrich inner tubes. 








THE B.F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 


IN ALL SIZES FROM 30X3% UP 
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\ 
SOCONY 


GASOLINE and MOTOR OIL 


Uniform Quality 
Best Results 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
26 Broadway 









































on any car one-half to one-third and 
tp increase pa ay se 
Makes old cars better than 
= Sent on 30 Day’s Trial 
Fite any =. Attach yourself. Starts easy in cold 
weather. © shifting of geare in slow moving 
Send OU, ot car and take advantage of our 
30-day trial offer. 
AIR-FRICTI 
48 Raymond Bidg. 














